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FOREWORD 


In 1951, just a hundred years after the death of James 
Fenimore Cooper, the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, with its headquarters in the village Cooper’s father 
founded and housed on property the novelist once owned, 
devoted its Annual Meeting to papers concerned with the 
world in which our first great American novelist grew up 
and the world he fashioned as he grew. To make this meet- 
ing a success we invited to Cooperstown the leading scholars 
of American literature and history who had interested them- 
selves in these matters. 


Much of the success of the meeting came as a result of the 
counsel and energetic cooperation of Professor James F. 
Beard, Jr., himself an outstanding Cooper scholar, and we 
wish to make clear our indebtedness to Professor Beard, 
knowing full well that neither the meetings nor the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, manuscripts and engravings which coin- 
cided with the meetings, could have come to pass without 
his friendly aid. 


The original plan was that the papers read at that time 
would be published as a book. For a variety of reasons it 
ultimately seemed best to produce it as a very special issue 
of New York History, designed in such a way that Cooper 
enthusiasts might enter it permanently in their shelves. We 
trust that they and others interested in the cultural history 
of the period will feel that this volume provides the redis- 
covery of a man who speaks more clearly to our times than 
many of us had realized. 


Mary E. CuNNINGHAM, Editor 
Louts C. Jones, Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


HOWARD MUNFORD JONES* 


The papers which make up this volume are unique at least 
in one respect, and that is their provenance. Two historical 
societies and a folklore association put aside all other scholar- 
ly interest to concentrate for three days upon the work of an 
imaginative writer, and at that, upon a writer not presently 
influencing style or subject matter in books for mature read- 
ers, upon a novelist now more or less tacitly relegated by the 
unthinking to the books-for-boys category. That Cooper 
was not merely (like Mayne Reid or Captain Marryat) a 
books-for-boys writer is patent to anybody who will read him 
sympathetically, but the legend persists. If the legend is to 
be corrected, it can be corrected only by bringing historical 
knowledge to bear upon his life and achievement, and this, 
precisely, is what the following papers successfully do. 

The recording of the penultimate panel discussion of 
Cooper proved to be, because of mechanical difficulties, 
somewhat less than adequate. The spirited discussion by 
members of the panel—that is, by all the scholars giving 
papers—was valuable in itself, valuable as an illustration of 
the stimulus of cross-disciplinary discussion, and valuable as 
a prophecy of that reinterpretation of the novelist which 
is long over-due. I shall try to extract from the transcript of 
the tape recording so many of my observations as chairman 
of the panel as I can, condense and rearrange them, and 
present them here so that the reader may have some foretaste 
of the riches that lie before him. 

The scholarly survey of the impact of Cooper upon foreign 
literatures to which Professor Willard Thorp brings a wide 





*Dr. Jones has been professor of English at Harvard University since 
1936 and was formerly Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at 
that institution. He is the author of numerous works on American letters, 
including studies of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allen Poe, Moses Coit 
Tyler, The Theory of American Literature and Major American Writers. 
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range of knowledge and a wide curiosity, ought to convict 
us of neglecting a great figure so far as we have neglected 
him. What are some of the elements that make Cooper the 
international figure he became, or, for that matter, the na- 
tional figure honored by the Cooperstown meetings? Let us 
begin with his family. In a paper that is a model of local 
history Mr. Butterfield explicates the settlement of Otsego 
County and discusses the utopia planned by the Reverend 
Mr. Hartwick. He notes that Judge Cooper’s arrival in the 
county was a perfect piece of historical timing and observes, 
significantly enough, that by 1830 the founding fathers had 
of course disappeared. By the time Cooper commenced 
writing novels the past was covered by a golden haze, and in 
this golden haze it seemed to the son that an intelligent 
paternalism had produced in miniature the almost perfect 
state of his father’s holdings, guided, I may add, by Christian 
principles. We are only beginning to realize what Christiani- 
ty meant to James Fenimore Cooper. 

Mr. David Ellis’s paper on the land systems of New York 
State concludes, so to speak, the real-estate aspect of the gen- 
eral problem. He testifies to the general accuracy of Cooper’s 
anti-rent novels, at least from the conservative point of view, 
and, what is more, by stressing the truth that Judge Cooper 
prospered where others went bankrupt, he leads us to a better 
understanding of the novelist’s attitude toward land and 
toward society. When one realizes that about one-half of 
Cooper’s novels turn in some fashion upon the acquisition, 
ownership, management, or loss of a landed estate, one sees 
how these two papers increase our apprehension of what 
Cooper is writing about. 

However, a novelist is not an historian. Cooper as an In- 
dian expert is more than a little to seek, as Professor Paul 
Wallace shows. Whatever the moral strength of the Leather- 
stocking Tales, they are not accurate as history, as anthro- 
pology, or as a transcript of Indian life. Where, then, did 
Cooper get his information? Mr. Arthur C. Parker helps us 
to find out. The novelist drew upon the sources easily and 
immediately available—books about Indians (books so inac- 
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curate or sentimental that they enrage the modern anthro- 
pologist); local legend; casual acquaintance with very casual 
Indians; and a fictional formula. Cooper might have done 
better—he probably should have done better—but the im- 
partial Mr. Parker reminds us that Cooper’s imagination, 
bounded though it was by the predilections of his generation, 
nevertheless stamped his legends, however synthetic, into the 
soil of his native country. 

Cooper, however, was not a mere Indian novelist. He 
caught up folk figures, folk language, and folk tradition. In 
his essay upon the folk culture in Cooper’s novels Mr. War- 
ren S. Walker shows how Cooper (like, for that matter, 
Shakespeare) was content to employ canonical material— 
the comic Irishman, the Indian killer, the old salt, the comic 
Yankee, the elusive sailing vessel, Negro lore, dialect, and 
popular proverbial wisdom. The leads Mr. Walker finds for 
us are unexpectedly rich, and provide a mild correction to 
Mr. Parker’s picture of Cooper as an armchair writer. 

Mr. James Beard deals more directly with the novelist as 
artist than does anybody else. His study of Cooper’s interest 
in art and painters reminds the scholar of something the 
scholar is perpetually overlooking: books do not grow out 
of books, but out of contact with life, people, and the other 
arts. Mr. Beard tells us that romantic writing was not only 
engaged in exploiting the picturesque, but also that land- 
scape (as in Humboldt’s Cosmos) was sometimes as much an 
instrument of cosmic philosophy as was science or metaphy- 
sics. And while we are on the subject of Cooper as an author 
we must not overlook the field in which he did useful work 
as a historian—the field of naval history. Mr. Walter M. 
Whitehill’s survey of Cooper’s achievement in this area is the 
work of a specialist who is also a clear writer. 

Professor Robert E. Spiller reviews the history of Cooper 
scholarship. Latterly there is a shift in interest, but in previ- 
ous decades Cooper has principally been studied as a social 
critic. Mr. Spiller’s essays is not only a calm appraisement of 
a phase of Cooper, it also suggest new modes of approaching 
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that genius, and is a bridge from one phase of scholarship 
to another. 

Two papers deal with Cooper’s achievements outside the 
realm of imagination. Mr. James Grossman, ablest of con- 
temporary biographers of Cooper, re-examines the frayed 
problem of Cooper’s libel suits and comes up with sound, 
yet novel, conclusions about their historical significance in 
regard to the freedom of the press and the responsibility of 
government and of populace. As the months go by, his paper 
loses nothing of its cogency in an era wherein government 
sends up trial balloons as a means of testing opinion, and 
government officials then scold an “irresponsible press’ for 
the results of “leakage.” 

Unique among American scholars, the historian of 
writing as a professional career, Professor William Charvat 
emphasizes another aspect of Cooper’s crowded life—the 
significance of his career as a professional author. This is of 
immense significance for writing, publishing, and book- 
selling in the United States, it affected the form and struc- 
ture of his novels, and it has left us a legacy by which we are 
both benefited and baffled as we struggle with book con- 
tracts, rental libraries, book-of-the-month clubs, paper edi- 
tions, and propaganda for an increase of the reading habit in 
a world of radio and television. 

Have these papers any general cultural significance other 
than their excellence as monographs? I think they have. 
There exists a school of literary criticism which, in its ex- 
treme form, holds that historical information is superfluous 
or even misleading in the case of literary works of lasting 
significance. Anyone who has ever consulted the definitive 
editions of Latin classics which gather dust upon library 
shelves and in which three or four lines of text float on a 
Sargossa sea of footnotes spreading its dull surface over the 
rest of the page can sympathize with this point of view. Cer- 
tainly there is a valid sense—a very human sense—in which 
not merely what the author says, but what the author says 
to us today is more important than what commentators, 
however well informed, say that he says or say that he ought 
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to say to us. This point of view has its legitimate triumph. 
For example, two of the best critical essays on Cooper I have 
ever read—one by William C. Brownell in his forgotten mas- 
terpiece, American Prose Masters, and one by Yvor Winters 
in Maule’s Curse—do not depend, except in minor degree, 
upon historical information. 

But the theory has the defects of its virtues, and what has 
happened to Cooper illustrates the defects. He is reduced to 
the juvenile library largely because his readers are innocent 
of any real information about what he was trying to do in his 
voluminous and varied work. We cannot, however, find out 
what he was really trying to do until we study history. His- 
tory is not everything, but in the case of these papers history 
illumines art. Historical scholarship brought to bear upon 
this library of fiction and upon its writer reveals a variety 
of mature ideas, a complexity of values and problems that 
leave The Last of the Mohicans as commonly interpreted 
far in the rear. Historical scholarship is the principal hope 
for a revaluation of one of our greatest men of letters in the 
light of his times and of his inheritance; it permits us to 
understand the qualities and defects of his style, his plots, 
his characters, his ideas as they are not understood by read- 
ers swallowed up in modernity; it permits us to see the rich- 
ness of his themes, the method of his descriptive writing, the 
nature of his philosophy and of his religion as these import- 
ant components of his work are not now understood. For 
these reasons the papers delivered at the Cooperstown meet- 
ing in memory of James Fenimore Cooper are more than a 
dutiful collection of monographs, they put into the hands 
of the literary historian, the literary critic, and the reader 
who is not frightened by modes of writing at the moment 
unfashionable, new ways of properly appraising a neglected 
American genius. 








COOPER’S INHERITANCE: 
THE OTSEGO COUNTRY AND ITS FOUNDERS 


ik. Hs BUTTLBRE ret.” 


“I see times be altering in these mountains from 
what they was thirty years ago, or, for that matter, ten 
years.” 

—Natty Bumppo, in The Pioneers. 


efforts of that genius in land speculation William 

Cooper, and which was Fenimore Cooper’s home in 
boyhood and later life and the setting for some of his best- 
remembered books, lies, buskin-shaped, in east central New 
York State. The topography of the county is dryly described 
in an early gazetteer: “Its surface is a hilly upland, divided 
into several ridges separated by deep, broad valleys. The 
declivities are generally gradual; and the highest summits 
are 400 to 700 ft. above the valleys and 1,700 to 2,000 ft. 
above tide. The ridges have a general N.E. and S.W. direc- 
tion.” The same account goes on to mention the principal 
streams, from Cherry Valley and Schenevus Creeks in the 
east, Otego and Oaks Creek in the central section, and But- 
ternuts and Wharton Creeks further west, to the Unadilla 
River, which forms the boundary between Otsego and Che- 
nango Counties. “Otsego Lake, in the N.E. part, is a fine 
sheet of water 8 mi. long and about 1 mi. broad.” 


() civn County, which was largely settled through the 


*Lyman Butterfield has served as director of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, since 1951. He 
was previously associate editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson at 
Princeton. He spends his summers at Hartwick, near Cooperstown, New 
York, at the house built by Major James Butterfield in the 1790’s mentioned 
in his article. As the present book was about to go to press, it was announced 
that Mr. Butterfield will assume new duties in Boston at the end of 1954 as 
editor in chief of The Adams Papers, to be published for the Massachusetts 
Historical Society by Harvard University Press. 
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Thus the gazetteer on the “Glimmerglass” of the Leather- 
stocking tales and on the headwaters of the Susquehanna, “a 
river to which,” said the author of those tales, “the Atlantic 
herself has extended an arm in welcome.” Considering the 
amount of descriptive talent lavished on the region by travel- 
ers, poets, novelists, and the innumerable anniversary speak- 
ers who have preceded me, I am willing to let this matter-of- 
fact description stand. To grasp even slightly the charm that 
the Otsego country exercises on those who have known it 
requires ocular evidence; and to grasp that charm at all ade- 
quately requires some knowledge of its history. 

The region had had history aplenty before William 
Cooper in the fall of 1790 brought his family, including a 
one-year-old son named James, from Burlington, N. J. to the 
little settlement then indifferently called Otsego, Foot of the 
Lake, or Cooperstown (Cooperstown, Coopers Town). The 
lake itself (marked only as a site of “canomakers’’) and the 
streams forming the headwaters of the Susquehanna first 
appear on maps published in Amsterdam about 1650, sug- 
gesting that energetic Dutch traders had probably already 
made the Hudson-Mohawk-Susquehanna-Delaware circuit 
that fired the imagination of promoters of inland navigation 
for almost two centuries thereafter. The Dutch them- 
selves, however, having their eyes on the fur trade, discour- 
aged settlement on the frontier. The influence of the 
Albany traders remained ascendant long after the province 
became English, and it was not until well into the next 
century that the first prongs of settlement were pushed 
through the wilderness toward the Otsego country. This 
was Iroquois country of course; until the Revolution the 
Lower Castle of the Mohawks was at Fort Hunter, less than 
forty miles west of Albany. So long as French power in the 
north and west remained unbroken—and during this period 
it throve and expanded—the good will of the Six Nations, 
long the voluntary wards of the English, had to be preserved. 
The primary purpose of the great conference at Albany in 
1754, as a war to the death with New France loomed, was 
to “strengthen and brighten the chain of friendship” with 
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the Iroquois and to placate them for their losses in lands 
being taken up in enormous quantities by crown officials 
and their understrappers during the 1730’s and 40's. 

The great patents of this period in the interior of the 
province had not, as a matter of fact, promoted settlement, 
but in general had had a contrary effect. The speculators 
who held them had ideas of baronial grandeur, insisting on 
leases rather than sales in fee simple and reserving the choic- 
est sites for their own use, and they thus drove off the poor 
but independent settlers to colonies where more liberal land 
policies prevailed. An exception to this trend was the first 
settlement in present Otsego County, that at “Lindesay’s 
Bush” or Cherry Valley. The project was planned by Lieu- 
tenant Governor George Clarke, land speculator extraordin- 
ary; and it was carried out by an agent of Clarke’s, John 
Lindesay. The patent was taken out in 1738; by 1741 a 
number of families were established in the clearings and 
making improvements. These earliest settlers were Scotch- 
Irish, drawn largely from a larger colony of Scotch-Irish in 
Londonderry, N. H. One of their leaders was Samuel Dun- 
lop, a Presbyterian clergyman, who in the 1740's established 
a “classical school” attended by boys from Albany, Schenec- 
tady, and the scattering western settlements along the Mo- 
hawk. Thus the classics reached the most northerly source of 
the Susquehanna before mid-century. 

That other instrument of white civilization—the gospel— 
had already reached and passed well down the Susquehanna. 
Probably the earliest Protestant mission to the Oneida and 
Tuscarora Indians at Oghwaga, near present Windsor 
(Broome County), dates from 1745, but the first of which we 
have much knowledge was that of Gideon Hawley, sent out 
in 1753 with equal blessings by Jonathan Edwards from his 
larger mission at Stockbridge, Mass., and by crown officials, 
who had heard that Jesuit missionaries had been active and 
successful among the Iroquois. We know about Hawley’s 
mission because he wrote a narrative that tells in edifying 
detail how he crossed the hills, on a trail “obstructed by fal- 
len trees, old logs, miry places, pointed rocks, and entangling 
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roots,” from Schoharie Creek to the Susquehanna. The party 
was guided by a “fellow named Pallas, a vagrant Indian, 
whose company we had reason to regret, but could not re- 
fuse.” Upon entering the Susquehanna, probably near the 
mouth of Schenevus Creek, the missionaries encountered a 
German named George Winedecker, who had come from the 
Mohawk via Otsego Lake, with goods and rum in a small 
batteau, on a trading voyage. They all went on together, and 
the effects of Windecker’s rum were soon apparent. Stopping 
that night in an Indian village, the missionaries were awak- 
ened by Indians howling over their dead, and found “‘the 
whole village agitated,” with the women secreting their hus- 
bands’ guns and hatchets. After starting off next morning, 
Pallas amused himself by shooting from the boat at ducks 
behind Hawley’s back. Being drunk, he missed Hawley by 
very little, which inspired in the latter “such feelings and 
affections, that we immediately landed on the west bank of 
the river; and passed the day in pensive and silent recollec- 
tion, and such meditations as were natural to men in our 
situation.” It would be difficult to symbolize more effectively 
than Hawley’s narrative does the interplay of the white man’s 
two gifts to the Indians—firewater and the gospel. 

The great military marches of the French War by-passed 
the Otsego country. The war came as near as German Flats, 
however, where the inhabitants were massacred and their 
buildings burned by a force sent out by Vaudreuil in No- 
vember 1757. The terror-stricken settlers at Cherry Valley 
sent their valuables back to Schenectady and Albany, and 
the incident discouraged any possibility of settlement in the 
surrounding region for some years. 

By 1761, after the French posts at Oswego and Niagara had 
fallen, one of the strangest of all adventures in wilderness 
colonizing was being attempted in Otsego County. This was 
the plan of the German pastor John Christopher Hartwick 
to establish a Lutheran City of God in the Otsego forest. 
Hartwick, who had preached from Virginia to Maine, though 
never long in one spot, was uncouth and crotchety, but he 
won the confidence of the Mohawks among whom he labored 
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and in 1754 obtained a deed from them signed by King 
Hendrick himself for a large tract. Its outlines were roughly 
the township later named for him in Otsego County. The 
tract was patented in 1761, and soon afterward the Dominie 
attempted a settlement on or near the site of Cooperstown, 
but gave it up when he found that his property did not 
extend to the lake. Hartwick made no further attempts to 
found a theocratic community during his lifetime, but his 
will—a labyrinthine document in which, he had been plain- 
ly told, hardly a clause would hold in a court of law—ela- 
borated his whole grand plan. The will named Jesus Christ 
as heir but appointed as executors a well-to-do Albany man 
of affairs and several capable Lutheran clergymen. Hart- 
wick’s estate was to be devoted to erecting a “Gymnasium 
Evangelicam Ministeriale pro Propagatione Evangelico 
Christianae Religionis inter Gentiles” (i.e., a school for 
training missionaries to red and black heathen) and “a regu- 
lar Town Close build . . . to be called New Jerusalem.” In a 
series of codicils Hartwick set forth in detail the curriculum, 
nature of discipline, etc., in the school. Having, on the whole, 
been less successful in his dealings with whites than with his 
Indian friends, and having had to turn over much of his land 
to a shrewder operator than he (namely Judge William 
Cooper), Hartwick left funds inadequate for his great design. 
Nevertheless, the school was begun, at least nominally, very 
soon after his death, and in 1815 Hartwick Seminary opened 
its doors in the village so named a few miles south of Coop- 
erstown. It was long the only institution of higher learning 
in the county, and Hartwick’s name has thereby been justly 
and well preserved. 

Despite the Indians’ reluctance to part with more of their 
hunting grounds, despite nominal government support of 
the Indians’ position, and despite fear of the French, some 
other land was taken up in Otsego in the middle decades of 
the century. In 1755 David Schuyler, mayor of Albany and 
a member of the governor’s council, patented 43,000 acres 
north, west, and south of Canadarago (or Schuyler’s) Lake. 
George Clarke, who held numerous tracts in other parts of 
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the colony, continued his interest in the Otsego region. 
Clarke himself returned to England in 1745, but his English 
heirs (who succeeded in retaining his holdings after liti- 
gation that lasted well into the 19th century) ultimately 
controlled large tracts lying to the north and east of Otsego 
Lake. On one of these, at the north end of the lake, a great- 
grandson of Clarke’s who bore the same name built Hyde 
Hall between 1811 and 1833. This magnificent Greek Re- 
vival mansion, designed by Philip Hooker and surrounded 
by park and forest lands like the great country houses of 
England, was and remains something of an anomaly in the 
Otsego countryside; but it is a monument impressive and 
interesting in itself and a symbol of the first George Clarke’s 
dreams of baronial splendor. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than that between 
Governor Clarke and the man who made the first white set- 
tlement at the southern end of Lake Otsego; George Cro- 
ghan, an Irishman, Indian trader and agent, land speculator, 
Sir William Johnson’s friend, Joseph Brant’s father-in-law, 
and forest diplomat extraordinary, was a hard-headed man in 
more than one sense. He once explained that the thickness 
of his skull saved him from death by an Indian tomahawk, 
but he yielded to no man in the stubbornness of his faith in 
the American West. Though he knew the then far west (the 
Illinois country) as few white men did, Croghan was attract- 
ed to the upper Susquehanna by his connection with John- 
son and the prospect of free land offered to those who had 
served in the recent war. His acquisitions began in 1765 with 
18,000 acres in and adjoining the present township of Cherry 
Valley. Within five years or so he had acquired a quarter of 
a million acres in Otsego and Schoharie Counties. His 
efforts to hold this forest domain, which were dashed by the 
oncoming Revolution, have been set forth in all their intri- 
cate details by Professor Volwiler. Croghan plunged too 
early; William Cooper, who acquired title to a great part 
of these lands a scant fifteen years later, plunged at the right 
moment. 

Except on the early maps, Croghan made little impression 
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on this country. But by good luck an observant New Jersey 
Quaker named Richard Smith visited Croghan’s settlement 
at Foot of the Lake in May 1769 and kept a diary of his trip 
that has been admirably edited by Francis Halsey. Smith 
came as the representative of a group of Burlington and 
Philadelphia land speculators to explore and survey the 
Otego Patent, a tract of 69,000 acres in the southern part of 
Otsego County. He was therefore keenly interested in every- 
thing that related to improvement and settlement in this 
area, and his journal is a vivid and fascinating record of a 
wilderness just opening up. He passed from the Mohawk at 
Canajoharie to Otsego Lake by way of Cherry Valley, now 
peopled by forty or fifty families. Smith noted that “There 
are Farms and new Settlements at a short Distance all the 
Way from the Mohawk River.” At Springfield he found 
ten German families, a blacksmith, and a tavern; and he 
was told that a dozen settlers were living on Miller’s Patent 
(Middlefield) east of the lake; these were Scotch-Irish from 
Cherry Valley. At the head of the lake Augustine Prevost, a 
British officer and Croghan’s son-in-law, had a log house, 
and there were other houses and a saw mill nearby. Pro- 
ceeding down the lake in Croghan’s batteau, Smith came 
upon a bustling scene at the outlet. Carpenters were build- 
ing two dwelling houses and half a dozen dependencies; 
Croghan disclosed his plans for road building; a shipment 
of hogs, poultry, crockery, and glass arrived from the Mo- 
hawk; and “a Body of Indians mostly from Ahquhaga” came 
in “to pay their Devoirs to the Col.” “Here are natives of 
different Nations almost continually,” Smith noted a little 
later; “they visit the Deputy Superintendent as Dogs to the 
Bone for what they can get’”—a reflection of the condition 
to which the Indians had been brought by relentless white 
encroachment. Among them was the young Mohawk chief 
Joseph Brant, who served as guide to Smith’s surveying party. 
Years later Smith added a note in his journal, saying that 
Brant had “since figured as the Commander of a Bloody 
Banditti.” This was the standard verdict passed on the bril- 
liant Mohawk leader by those who took the patriot side in 
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the Revolution. Later writers, including descendants of some 
who suffered from his raids, have apologized for him and 
credited the atrocities of the partisan warfare in this region 
to Brant’s Tory colleagues. Neither of these extreme views 
rings true. When shall we have a definitive biography of 
Brant to place beside Peckham’s Pontiac and Wallace's 
Teedyuscung? 

The land operations of Croghan, of Smith and his part- 
ners, and of all the others who were active on the New York 
frontier at this time had been made possible by the Fort 
Stanwix Treaty of 1768. By the terms of that treaty the Six 
Nations deeded to the crown all lands in New York south of 
Fort Stanwix itself (present Rome, N. Y.) and east of the 
Unadilla River. A short, sharp scramble followed, and within 
a couple of years virtually every bit of ground up to this 
line of demarcation had been taken up. By 1770 all the land 
in Otsego County had been patented except the mountainous 
Crumhorn tract (in present Maryland township), which in 
1816 was finally sold by the state for the benefit of a “liter- 
ary” or educational fund. 

Since it was a condition of the patents that some part of 
the tracts granted be settled within a given period, there 
was a gradual but steady infiltration of pioneers during the 
following years. Richard Smith reported in May 1769 that 
Colonel Staats Long Morris and his wife (the dowager Duch- 
ess of Gordon) had pushed their way from Catskill to the 
Schoharie and across to the Susquehanna at Joachim Van 
Valkenberg’s (a Dutch squatter who had cultivated a farm 
since 1765 at present Colliersville) and had proceeded on 
their way to view the Morris Patent on the lower Butternuts 
Creek. (No settlement on the Morris Patent seems to have 
been made, however, until Staats’ nephew Jacob Morris 
came on to the property in 1787.) By 1772 there were settle- 
ments of Scotch-Irish at the mouth of Ouleout Creek (now 
the village of Unadilla) and at the mouth of the Unadilla 
River (present Sidney); the latter was “Dominie” William 
Johnston’s enterprise, which, like the first migration to 
Cherry Valley, followed the New England pattern of colo- 
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nizing, with a spiritual guide leading the way. Smith himself 
returned in 1773 and built “Smith Hall,” undoubtedly the 
earliest frame house west of Cherry Valley and standing un- 
til recently, north of present Laurens on the road to South 
Hartwick. A cluster of Quaker families settled in or near 
Laurens and appear to have weathered out the Revolution 
here. In the northwest, on a patent granted to a British officer 
named William Edmeston in the township now bearing his 
name, Edmeston’s agent, Sergeant Parsefor Carr, managed 
a small settlement that had taken root as early as 1770. 
Southeast of the Edmeston colony and strung along the 
Butternuts Valley, there were by 1774 families bearing the 
names of Lull, Johnson, Knapp, Garret, Thurston, etc., who 
probably came in directly from England. This series of set- 
tlements accordingly acquired the name of “the old English 
district.” Though Croghan had departed from the foot of 
Lake Otsego and Captain Prevost had returned to service 
in the West Indies, the settlement at the head of the lake 
(spoken of by the soldiers with Clinton’s force in 1779 as 
“Low’s Grove” or “Low’s Mills”) was flourishing in 1773, 
for John Hicks, who had come in with Smith’s surveying 
party, wrote from there (presumably), 3 October 1773, that 
this “will soon becom a fine Countrey. Thear is a grate 
maney welthy men is willing to become Settlers as soon as 
they know the selling price of the Land. the Settlers at the 
Butternuts hath made a good opening & as taken some of 
thir Fameies out this Summer.” The troops with Clinton 
were also to mention other clearings or farms straggling 
along the Susquehanna from present Milford to Otego. 


The implication of William Cooper’s Guide that the Ot- 
sego country was virgin wilderness when he first came here 
in 1785 is, therefore, misleading. There were some hun- 
dreds, at least, of settlers within the bounds of the present 
county before the storm of the Revolution broke furiously 
over it. Invert a saltcellar above a physical model of the 
county, shake it very lightly, and let the grains roll into the 
bottom lands along the courses of the streams feeding the 
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Susquehanna, and you will have a fairly accurate picture of 
settlement in 1776. 

These very streams were, however, the highways of the 
Iroquois who had left the Mohawk in the train of the But- 
lers, Johnsons, and other Loyalist leaders. Brant himself 
arrived in Oghwaga in November 1776 to establish a head- 
quarters only two or three days’ travel (as Indians traveled) 
from the Mohawk. Moving among the scattered white set- 
tlements, Brant gave the pioneers plain notice that they must 
declare themselves. Those who did not declare for the King 
had their livestock led off, and soon afterwards began the 
long and deadly series of raids on the Susquehanna, Scho- 
harie, and Mohawk outposts that lasted until the end of the 
war. Few settlers survived them and the American reprisals 
that promptly followed. The case of the Tunnicliffs, the most 
substantial farmers within the present bounds of the county, 
is probably typical of many families who only wanted to 
mind their own business and husband their improvements 
in the wilderness. 

John Tunnicliff was a Derbyshire man who is said to have 
come to Otsego before the French and Indian War, though 
his first improvements probably date from about 1770, when 
he bought property in the Croghan Patent. The ruins of his 
house (though not the first one he built) can still be seen 
on the Oaksville-Burlington road southwest of Canadarago 
Lake. In the years before the Revolution he built a house 
and barn, planted an orchard and an English garden, raised 
cattle, sheep, and bees, supplied the settlers moving into the 
Butternuts Valley, and made cheese that was marketed at 
Albany and became famous for its quality. Tunnicliff’s 
memorial on his losses in the Revolution, written many 
years later, states that early in the war he came over to the 
Mohawk and “Took the Oath Newtrality and signed a bond 
on promise of being protected.’” He was on his farm when 
Brant’s destructive raid on Springfield took place in June 
1778, and it was reported that Brant had used the farm as a 
base. A little earlier that year a fort had been built at Cherry 
Valley, and in July a garrison of Massachusetts troops (Icha- 
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bod Alden’s 6th Continental regiment) was posted there. 
General Stark at Albany promptly ordered retaliation 
against all who were aiding Brant, some of whom were be- 
lieved to be residents of the “Old England” district. Captain 
William Hudson Ballard was accordingly sent out from the 
fort on August 10 with a strong scouting party toward the 
Butternuts. (On this scout, presumably, Sergeant James 
Butterfield of the 6th Massachusetts had his first glimpse of 
the country where he was to build a home and raise a family.) 
Ballard’s men took fifteen residents of the Butternuts into 
custody, also two of Brant’s men “Clothed and painted Like 
Indians” who had come up the Unadilla to collect cattle. 
Returning by way of Canadarago, Ballard also seized Tunni- 
cliff and his son William, who had hidden their arms, and 
drove up to the fort a hundred cattle, besides horses and 
sheep. The examinations of the captives repeatedly sounded 
the same refrain: Brant and his men had forced them at 
gunpoint to provide supplies for their raiding parties. All 
the captives were sent on to Albany; the livestock was sold 
at auction and was presumably largely eaten by hungry 
soldiers. A fortnight later, having heard that the Albany 
committee for detecting conspiracies had released the cap- 
tives and criticized the troops for unwarranted severity, 
Colonel Alden wrote Stark “that if they Send them Back, I 
will again take them Prisneors,” for Alden was satisfied that 
as long as they resided between the lines “they will have it 
in their Power greatly to injure this garrison.” Behind this 
squabble, which was eventually brought to the notice of the 
commander in chief himself, no doubt lay the rooted jeal- 
ousy between the local New York authorities and the New 
England officers and troops. As for the Tunnicliffs, though 
they were permitted by the Albany Committee to go search 
for their stock, they found very few. Tunnicliff’s memorial 
of 1798 relates in piteous style his losses and insults at the 
hands of that “gang of soldiers which consisted of old priva- 
teers men,” and how he had returned to his farm seven years 
later to find “A Bed of Briers—without either fence or 
Building. . .. When I was in my Strength & prosperity in the 
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space of Twenty Years I Never Cleared so Much value as I 
lost By Captain Ballard.” In spite of their tribulations, the 
Tunnicliff family survived and flourished, and during the 
19th century they were among the substantial citizens of 
Richfield Springs and neighboring villages. 

The most notorious of the Tory and Indian assaults oc- 
curred late that fall at Cherry Valley and found Colonel Al- 
den, despite repeated warnings, unprepared for it. That win- 
ter Congress authorized and the high command carefully 
planned a decisive blow against the border raiders, their 
base at Niagara, and the primary sources of their strength— 
the Indian villages and crops in western New York. Apart 
from the ambitious scope of the Sullivan-Clinton campaign 
of 1779, the most striking thing about it is the air of ex- 
pectancy and excitement that the participants themselves 
felt concerning it. No other campaign of the Revolution 
produced so many officers’ and soldiers’ journals. Realizing 
that they were marching through a country that few white 
men had traversed, a country that was rich and fair beyond 
conception and that would be American land if the war 
were won, these men botanized and geologized as they push- 
ed and pulled their stores and artillery through the forest, 
exclaiming in bad spelling over the beauty of Finger Lakes 
landscapes and the incredible fertility of the Indian orchards 
and grain fields. They even ethnologized, copying Indian 
picture-writing and sketching Indian villages. There were 
soldiers from five states on this expedition. Those who had 
kept journals read them to their families and friends after 
they were mustered out; others remembered and told what 
they had seen; and that is why the names of Sullivan-Clin- 
ton veterans stud the lists of early settlers in the county his- 
tories of central and western New York. The Indian expedi- 
tion of 1779 was an important episode in America’s wester- 
ing. 

= and the Butlers were not finished off by the march 
against the Six Nations. They were merely driven to despera- 
tion. The raids up the Susquehanna and the Mohawk did not 
end until Walter Butler was killed at West Canada Creek 
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after the surrender at Yorktown, and his men were left, as 
Colonel Marinus Willett put it, “to the compassion of a 
starving wilderness.” Slowly the settlers now began to return 
to their desolated farms. In the fall of 1784, after attending 
the second Fort Stanwix treaty conference, Griffith Evans 
followed the route of Clinton’s brigades from the Mohawk 
to Lake Otsego and down the Susquehanna. He found the 
road to Springfield “the worst I ever travelled, or at least 
equal to any.” “This Springfield,’ he went on in his 
ungrammatical way, 


is a small beautiful fertile spot consisting of a few hand- 
some farms, but the buildings are entirely demolished, 
done by the enemy, the savages in the late war. The 
planters are just beginning to rebuild and [it] must soon 
be a pretty little settlement, but I can’t, when I reflect 
on what ravage, destruction, and barbarities committed 
in the late war by those infernal savages and on the most 
distressed and defenceless families just beginning the 
settlement of the wilderness under almost every disad- 
vantage. "Tis like bruising a youthful tender ozier, con- 
taining much of the vitals of a growing structure. I 
say can’t, when I think of this, reconcile our forgiving 
or treating with them without the greatest exertion of 
philosophy and New Testament principles. 


At the head of the lake Evans found a Captain Staats, who 
had a grist and saw mill and had nearly finished a comfort- 
able house. When the rain finally stopped, Evans became 
ecstatic over the beauty of the lake—‘‘as transparent as crys- 
tal and as smooth as a sea of glass’”—and its forest setting. 
Going down the lake, Evans noted that ‘the seat of the late 
Col. Croghan” was “now burnt and entirely destroyed,” and 
observed that “This youthful state of the Sasquehanna af- 
fords a very indifferent navigation.” At the mouth of Cherry 
Valley Creek (now the village of Milford), he reported that 
“one Carr” was in possession. A few miles below, the party 
was hospitably received by “a Mr. Vanolston” and stayed 
for the night. They made little progress the next day and 


28 


“Came too at a Mr. Scremlin’s,” presumably one of the 
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Scramlings of Oneonta. At the site of Johnston’s settlement 
near the Unadilla River, Evans found “one small improve- 
ment” made since the war, by a Mr. Fuller. 


Such was the state of the Otsego country in 1784. In the 
previous year a distinguished visitor had come over the 
portage from Canajoharie to Cherry Valley, stopped at the 
Campbells’ newly-erected log house there, gone on to Lake 
Otsego, and taken, as he wrote a friend, a “contemplative 
view of the vast inland navigation of these United States. . . 
and the goodness of that Providence which has dealt her 
favors to us with so profuse a hand.” Our victories have won 
for us, said General Washington, “a New Empire” in the 
West. The man who was to do more than any other in New 
York State to translate Washington’s vision of empire into 
reality was William Cooper, patriarch of the Otsego country 
and still known in these parts as “The Judge.” 

William Cooper first explored this country in 1785; he 
began promoting settlements here a year later; and in 1789 
he established his home in the infant village of Coopers- 
town. Here he lived and labored twenty years before his 
death at the age of fifty-five. Within the bounds of Otsego 
County (not erected until 1791) there were 1,702 inhabitants 
in 1790. In 1800 the population was nearly 22,000, and by 
1810, the year after his death, it was 39,000. If this statistical 
curve is projected a little farther, it suggests one essential 
cause of Cooper’s success. Population increased in the county 
through the next two decades, but at a diminishing rate: in 
1820 it stood at 45,000; in 1830 at 51,000. The latter year 
was the high point until very recent times; from then on, 
though the population of the state increased by leaps and 
bounds, that of Otsego County leveled off at a little under 
50,000. Cooper’s timing was perfect. His operations began 
as soon as the war was over and the Indians had left, and 
when the tide of settlers from New England, forced largely 
to go northward into the hills of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine or southwestward into the Wyoming country in 
the years preceding the Revolution, spilled over the now 
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broken dam that had so long contained it, and flooded across 
the New York frontier. The size and strength of this expan- 
sive movement amazed observers then, and surprises us as 
we study it now. Talleyrand, who traveled up the Mohawk 
and visited Cooperstown in 1794, wondered if this mobility 
of the population was not merely “‘a sort of fad” which made 
no sense economically. Young John Lincklaen, agent of the 
Holland Land Company, though bemused like Talleyrand, 
gave a sound explanation in dealing with a specific case. 
Touring Vermont in 1791, he stopped at the house of 
Thomas Rice, whom he had met earlier prospecting on the 
New York frontier. Rice had settled in Vermont some years 
before, had a good farm under cultivation, and a house on 
it not yet completed. But he had bought 400 acres at a dol- 
lar an acre in New York State and was about to move there. 


It is astonishing to see a man 50 years old [Linck- 
laen went on] who has spent the best part of his life in 
clearing his land & enhancing its value, leaving it all 
just as he begins to enjoy the fruits of his labor, in order 
to bury himself anew in the forest, & expose himself to 
all the difficulties of forming a new settlement! But it is 
usually the case with Americans, beginning quite poor 
they buy a few acres in a new country for almost noth- 
ing; when after 8 or 10 years of rugged toil they have 
augmented the worth of their lands, they find them- 
selves with a numerous family, & their little territory, 
however valuable it may be, does not suffice to support 
them. Then they sell at a very high price, & so gain a 
sufficient sum to buy in the Genesee, where the lands 
are cheaper, three times the quantity enough to main- 
tain & establish around them a dozen children. 


When Levi Beardsley, whose family history resembled that 
of the Rices, heard that his pioneer homestead in Otsego 
County had been sold, he remarked that apparently “there is 
less attachment among our countrymen to their birth place, 
or the family homestead, than [among] almost any civilized 
people on earth.” A hint as to the cause of this, as well as of 
the westward movement as a whole, will be found in a news 
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item printed in the Otsego Herald for 17 March 1796: “A 
family, consisting of a man, his wife, and nineteen children, 
lately moved to the westward; his eldest child not 15 years 
old; the children consisted of 4 pair of female twins, 5 pair of 
male twins, and one single boy, whom they called captain— 
such fruitful vines are a great accession of strength to this 
country, and ought to be received with a hearty welcome.” 

William Cooper was not only in the right place at the 
right time: he was also the right man for a job that needed 
doing. His sense of timing was a part of his good business 
judgment. We know next to nothing about his apprentice- 
ship for the enterprise he embarked on in the Otsego coun- 
try in 1786, except that he had risen by his wits from un- 
promising beginnings. But the principles and methods he 
followed as a promoter of settlements have been set forth 
with agreeable fullness, candor, and humor in his Guide in 
the Wilderness. No summary can do this little book justice; 
it must be read in its entirety. The prose itself is muscular 
like the man. The Guide gives the impression—which is re- 
inforced by Cooper’s correspondence—that in the actual pro- 
cess of settling the tracts he acquired and managed, the man 
was everywhere, doing everything. An old settler in Lowville 
recalled “the singular appearance of Judge Cooper in his 
two-wheeled carriage with several men on each side of it 
to keep it from upsetting, as he was leading . . . a large com- 
pany of pioneers through the dense forests to DeKalb in St. 
Lawrence County where he had erected a house said to be 
sixty feet square, for their accommodation, until they could 
build houses for themselves.” It was a typical scene in Coop- 
er’s life. He was opposed to paternalism and the “hot-house” 
methods of land promotion practiced in the Genesee coun- 
try, but he lived among the settlers and joined them in com- 
munal undertakings like road and bridge building; he erect- 
ed storehouses for their produce and secured freight wagons 
for shipping it to Albany; he headed the subscription lists 
for school and church buildings. When a famine threatened 
to wipe out the Otsego settlement in the spring of 1789, he 
contrived a method of catching shoals of herring in the Sus- 
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quehanna, and obtained from the legislature money to buy 
1,700 bushels of corn, which was brought in by horseback 
and distributed to families according to their size. Though 
working on a small capital, he bought on credit or 
borrowed enough sap kettles and potash kettles so that the 
settlers would have some cash products at once—a matter of 
importance to them, and of course to him as their creditor. 
All difficulties, this sanguine and resourceful man once 
wrote to a friend for whom he was acting as land agent—all 
difficulties “will be surmounted by spiritedly rushing upon 
them with a number of people.” The phrase is a key to his 
success in settling some three-quarters of a million acres of 
wild land. 

Almost any letter Cooper wrote on business affairs shows 
the plain-dealing character of the man—the trait that even- 
tually won him dozens of clients in Burlington, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and even across the Atlantic. Here is part 
of one chosen at random, written to his ‘““Much Estmd Friend 
Issac Melcher” from Burlington, “9 Mo. 16th 1789,” and 
illustrating some of his principles as a land agent: 


toMorrow I Put of for the northward [Cooperstown] 
and should have had Pleasure in informing thee of a 
Likelyhood of Sucksessfull Sailes with thy Property. but 
as things Stand am fearfull of much being Done.—in the 
first Place, the Clause of the title reverting in three 
yeares on Certain faillures, will I am confident hinder 
many, as it is a Pease of Strictness I have never made 
Use of before. 2d the Price I am fearfull is to high— 
but more on that head when I See the Lands. 3d thy 
Determination of Parting with no Cash, will make the 
business go on Slow, for be Assurd that the ready 
money that I must Expend in Surveying, Pervitions, 
Acknoledging Recording &c. will Purchase me more 
Lands than my Commitions will Come too. So that I 
must give away my troble and influance in the buisiness 
wich no man is more welcome too than thy Selfe who's 
Example I mean to follow that is to Steer Clear of 
Spending any ready Cash about the Sailes, for if the 
Proprietor will not spend any who is So Largely in- 
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terousted—how Can it be Expected that I who have 
Such a Small Interoust therein Should Spend money. 
but to speake to the Puint thee may Depend that Every 
Exertion Shall be made Use of by me to Accomidate 
thy intrust So as is Expected, So far as I Can do it with 
out Spending too much ready money: thee will heare 
from me by Every Opertunity and the[e] receives Letters 
from me, take it for granted they Are real information 
without flattery wich thee and Every Other man of 
buisiness will finally Prefer. 


To business acumen, energy, self-confidence, and frank 
dealing, there was joined in Judge Cooper’s character a gen- 
uine philanthropy. Liking his fellow men, he was liked by 
them. He was equally at home entertaining legislators in Ot- 
sego Hall or marrying a young couple in a settler’s cabin. His 
prowess as a wrestler inspired admiration as well as respect, 
and was not often challenged. He felt deep sympathy for the 
poor, which is not remarkable considering his early poverty 
—or perhaps on the contrary it is. There are repeated and 
striking injunctions in Cooper’s Guide, in his letters, and in 
his will to “deal tenderly” with young settlements where 
conditions of life are hard and few of the inhabitants have 
the means of meeting their pecuniary obligations. 

Thoroughly democratic in his manners, Judge Cooper 
also held fundamentally democratic views—in everything 
except his party politics. Knowing the frontier settlers as 
few others could have, he respected their industriousness and 
fortitude and even their independence of mind. Speaking 
in the Guide of the lack of certain manufacturing facilities 
in Otsego that would increase the farmers’ profits, Cooper 
observed that “these things are never to be forced. ... Ina 
part of the world where the minds of men are so unshackled, 
and where they are not certainly dull-sighted to their 
interest, there is little fear that they will not find it out.” In 
all such matters his confidence in the American character, as 
shaped by the frontier, was complete. He was inconsistent 
only in holding to the Hamiltonian line that the rich and 
well-born should govern all the rest. As a result he soon ran 
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foul of these “unshackled” minds and raised up champions of 
democracy like Jedidiah Peck of Burlington who by 1801 
put an end to Cooper's political career. 

Judge Cooper nowhere appears more amiable than in his 
relations with his family. His wife, whom according to tra- 
dition he had to start by coercion from comfortable Burling- 
ton to the Otsego frontier, did not become reconciled to life 
in the settlement for years. “Mrs. C— has enjoined it upon 
me,” wrote Moss Kent from Cooperstown to the Judge at- 
tending Congress in Philadelphia, “to inform you that she 
lives very unhappy and is very impatient for your return. 
. .. She is also desirous you should engage a House at Bur- 
lington before you return as it is her determination never 
to spend another winter in this country.” That very year 
(1796), with the design of making his family more comfort- 
able, Judge Cooper drew up pians for Otsego Hall, colorfully 
described by Fenimore Cooper in The Pioneers and more 
prosaically in a memorandum printed in his grandson’s 
Legends and Traditions of a Northern County. Living was 
high here, at least during what Richard R. Smith nostalgical- 
ly recalled as “de frolic season.”” Indeed two members of the 
Society of Friends who visited Cooperstown in 1803 took it 
upon themselves (though Cooper had long since left the 
Quaker fold) to reprove him for his worldly style of living. 
“Surely,” one of them wrote, “thou hast set thy children 
such an example in following the grandeur of the world in 
thine house that if thy estate is not very large they will be 
likely to meet with more difficulty than those who have only 
their hands to support them. I much admired thy want of 
good Philosophy in laying out money to adorn thy House, 
which I thought looked more like the Lofty Spaniard, at- 
tached to popish Immagery, than the wise and prudent 
American.” The busts in the doorway pediments of the 
great hall could have prompted such a reproof, as could the 
organ and the billiard table. Despite these imported touches 
of elegance and fashionable diversions, the Cooper children 
—particularly the girls—pined sometimes for the gay life of 
Philadelphia and New York. Hannah, the oldest girl, who 
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was her father’s and everybody else’s favorite and whom no 
less a personage than Talleyrand had described as an “Ami- 
able philosophe . . . Au milieu des deserts, elle lit, pense, 
ecrit,”” wrote a former school friend in 1799: “I do not know 
when I shall emerge from these Northern forests—My sister 
sets a noble example—she is willing to remain at home 
through the Winter—provided I will.” What follows is as 
entertaining a combination of sisterly condescension and 
schoolgirl moralizing as one could find anywhere. “Upon 
mature consideration,’ Hannah concludes, “‘perhaps a more 
perfect knowledge of society is not very necessary to her 
happiness—by being insensible to her own deficiencies— 
she will be less observant of the deficiencies of those around 
her—to be good and happy is what we live for—the world 
cannot make us either one or the other.” In life and in death 
Judge Cooper provided his children with everything within 
his means—and these were considerable—to make his chil- 
dren “good and happy.” They repaid him by unstinted af- 
fection during his lifetime and by warm devotion to his 
memory. Every reference to his father made by Fenimore 
Cooper that I have seen is grateful and admiring. In 1834, on 
his return to his old home after an absence of fifteen years, 
he wrote his wife from Canajoharie, a place he found greatly 
changed by the Erie Canal, but still “redolent” of his own 
youth. He took a walk around the village and sought out 
the house of old Hendrick Frey, where he had visited many 
times as a boy. “It recalled my noble-looking, warm-hearted 
father, with his deep laugh, sweet voice and fine rich eye, as 
he used to lighten the way with his anecdotes and fun.” 


As good a way as any to suggest what life in the Otsego 
community was like when Fenimore Cooper was growing up 
here is to sketch some of the settlers who made this commun- 
ity what it was. To choose a few subjects representative 
enough to stand for the whole is not easy, but an attempt 
may be made. 

One of them must certainly be an emigré. In reading the 
early annals of the county, one is surprised by the frequent 
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reverberations in this remote place of the revolutionary up- 
heavals in Europe. Fenimore Cooper in his Chronicles tells 
with zest of French noblemen bearing assumed names recog- 
nizing each other on the shores of Lake Otsego. The mysteri- 
ous and learned foreigner named Haussman, probably a 
Polish Jew, who bought a plot of ground where the Otesaga 
Hotel now stands, roused all of Cooper’s incipient sense of 
romance. These wanderers in their remnants of finery and 
speaking broken English were young Cooper’s first contact 
with Europe. There were many of them, for James Le Ray 
de Chaumont (son of Franklin’s old patron at Passy) had 
come to America and invested heavily in New York lands. 
One of the tracts he bought was on the Butternuts Creek, 
originally part of the Butler Patent in present Morris town- 
ship. From Chamouilley, Department of the Upper Marne, 
to New York City in 1789 came a father, Charles Franchot, 
and his four sons. In France they had conducted an iron- 
forging business, and most of their trade was with the royal 
government. They were bound for the French colony on the 
Scioto River in Ohio, but were persuaded during their stay 
in the city to go to Otsego, where two or three of their com- 
patriots had settled. The youngest son, Stanislas Pascal 
Franchot, in later years wrote a narrative of the family’s trip 
to their forest home that epitomizes the unrecorded experi- 
ences of hundreds of early settlers. In April 1790 the Fran- 
chots came up the Hudson and proceeded out the Mohawk 
to Canajoharie by batteau. Here they hired wagons to trans- 
port themselves and goods to Major Staats’ place at the head 
of Lake Otsego, where they were disappointed in not finding 
boats to float them down the Lake. 


Being the youngest [Franchot goes on], I came down 
to Cooperstown, made out to get Capt. Howard, Averill 
and others with all the boats, and brought our luggage 
and family to the outlet of the Lake on the banks of 
which a tavern was kept by a worthy Scotchman, Mr. 
Ellison, where we were well entertained and were intro- 
duced to Mr. Bowers from New York who was then on 
the opposite bank or side, clearing and burning brush 
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where his house was afterward built. I found that I 
had committed a blunder, there was no road from 
Cooperstown to Butternuts. I ought to have turned off 
from Springfield to Schuyler’s Lake and so on to Tunni- 
cliffe and Burlington. I immediately set out through 
Hartwick to Major Butterfield’s, thence was shown a 
path which went to Burlington but this path was so 
blind I got lost and bewildered, travelled almost all 
night and happened to see just before daylight fires 
for which I steered, found a Mr. Palmer who had got 
up to punch his log heap and who met me with a hand 
spike in a threatening posture, but we were soon made 
friends. I was so much Frenchified he could not under- 
stand me. I must have been a great curiosity for he 
examined me very closely. My manchettes, my coat, my 
shoes, my double barrelled gun all appeared odd to 
him. He became very kind to me, took me into his house 
and comforted me the best way he could. After feed- 
ing me and showing me real good will he put me on 
the right road and I arrived safely at Butternuts, dis- 
tant 17 miles. After [returning to Cooperstown and] 
apprising my brothers of my mistake we immediately 
set out and with the advice of Judge Cooper hired 
Major Butterfield, an excellent good man and some of 
his neighbors who cut out a road from this place to 
Johnson’s, a mile above Garratsville, and moved the 
family and all our baggage from Cooperstown with ox 
wagons exactly fitted for going through the woods. 


The Franchots called their settlement Louisville (now 
the village of Morris); the father soon returned to France; 
and three of the brothers died before 1800. But Pascal, who 
was only sixteen when he made his cross-country trip through 
Otsego, formed a mercantile partnership with Volckert Van 
Rensselaer, became Le Ray de Chaumont’s land agent, built 
a cotton mill, became affluent, married well, held numerous 
local offices, lived until 1855, and left a numerous and dis- 
tinguished line of descendants, some of whom are still living 
in the Butternuts Valley. 

Another of our representative settlers must be a Revolu- 
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tionary soldier. The Major Butterfield who brought the 
Franchot party in by oxcart will do well, for the history of 
James Butterfield and his immediate family admirably illus- 
trates the dry generalizations about population trends after 
the Revolution. By 1776 five generations of American But- 
terfields had moved no farther from Boston Harbor, where 
the first of them had landed in or before 1638, than West- 
ford, Massachusetts, where James was born, some twenty-five 
miles from Boston. But the men of the family had had inti- 
mate contact with the frontier: James’ maternal grandfather 
had received a bounty of £4 for killing an Indian in 1704 
and had himself been taken captive and scalped the next 
year; one of James’ uncles served as an officer in Rogers’ 
Rangers during the French and Indian War; and in 1756, 
the year following James’ birth, his own father, a sergeant 
with the colonial forces, died while in the garrison at Lake 
George. James was twenty when he enlisted (1 January 
1776) in the Continental army. His regiment (the 6th Mas- 
sachusetts) was at Ticonderoga in 1776, in the Burgoyne 
campaign, and was ordered to the new outpost at Cherry 
Valley in July 1778. Here, during the frequent scouts into 
the no-man’s-land that Otsego County then was, James, now 
a sergeant, saw much of this country and thought it fair. He 
was with his regiment (which built the dam at the outlet 
of Lake Otsego to float batteaux down the Susquehanna) in 
the expedition through the Indian country, and was muster- 
ed out at the beginning of 1780. He promptly returned to 
the Mohawk, where he served as a lieutenant for a couple of 
years in the state levies, a picked militia force that patrolled 
the areas of danger in the Mohawk-Schoharie region. During 
the Tory-Indian raid on Currytown in July 1781, he was cap- 
tured, but Colonel Willett was hard on the raiders’ heels, and 
James escaped. About this time he met and married a girl 
named Katherine Runyan (the original Dutch form of her 
name would have been Runjen). In June 1786, at the first 
sale of the lands William Cooper and Andrew Craig had 
acquired in Otsego, James Butterfield bought a plot of 210 
acres on both sides of Otego Creek, mostly in present Hart- 
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wick township. He came on to the property soon afterwards 
and by 1792 had erected a home that long served also as a 
tavern and came to be known as “‘the White House.” Stand- 
ing on an eminence above the road that wound through the 
Otego Valley, James’ home was an early landmark; the 
school district in which it stands is still called the White 
House District. The house was designed in the style of the 
ell-shaped New England homes James Butterfield had lived 
in, with decorative details that are surprising in view of its 
forest setting. The builder, Samuel Wilson of Fly Creek, 
has been identified, and the remains of the millsite where 
the timbers and boards were cut have been found. Wilson 
built well, taking exceeding pains to make the house weath- 
erproof. 

Here James took in guests—at first the pioneers on their 
way to new homes, later those traveling by stage from Rich- 
field Springs to Oneonta. He became first major in the Ot- 
sego militia in 1793, actively supported Judge Peck against 
Judge Cooper, and raised a family of nine children. The 
Major died in 1818 and was buried in a little graveyard, now 
separated from the house lot but always deeded with it, 
under a stone crudely adorned with a winged skull and a 
verse admonishing anyone curious enough to read it that 
“As you are now so once was i.” 

Except on early maps and in pioneer histories, Major 
Butterfield’s name was not preserved in the Otsego country, 
for none of his four sons remained here. Perhaps as early as 
1804 Jacob Butterfield moved north to Wolcott (now in 
Wayne County) to an area then being opened up for settle- 
ment, and established a boot- and shoe-making business. In 
1817 he wrote his brother John that he wanted “to hire a 
good Shoe maker and boot maker one of the first rate for 
they are as proud hear as in auburn.” In January 1809 two 
other brothers, James and Robert, had been outfitted in 
Hartwick for a move to the westward to explore and settle 
lands at Clarence (in present Erie County) that had been 
bought by the family. They evidently went by way of Wol- 
cott and the new Ridge Road along Lake Ontario, taking 
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some shoes from Jacob’s shop to sell to the westward. A let- 
ter to their “honerd Parrents” in April reports that they had 
sold the shoes for grain for their horses and had “swopt old 
buf and franky for a yoke of oxen.” They were disappointed 
at finding the lots “very skant for timber,” not more than 
enough to fence them. Nevertheless, James was completing 
a house. ““The house I live in ante fit for any body to live in.” 
Almost casually the brothers announced that ‘‘Betsy had a 
Dauter Born the 27 of march”; this would mean Betsy had 
been pregnant for six months before she started west. ‘The 
last brother, John, had been apprenticed when young to 
learn “the Art, trade, and mystery of a Tanner and Currier” 
in Schoharie County. He inherited the White House, but 
soon after his father’s death he sold all the property in Hart- 
wick and moved two counties west to set up a tannery in 
Lapeer, Cortland County. 

Thus another cycle of population movement was com- 
pleted. Similar cycles, multiplied ten thousandfold, peopled 
the entire West by 1890. 

Wherever people bought and sold land, lawyers soon fol- 
lowed, and to keep themselves busy they promptly went into 
politics. As early as 1796 lawyers so dominated the Otsego 
political scene, that Judge Peck—no lawyer he—wrote a letter 
signed “Plough Jogger” to the Otsego Herald protesting the 
notion that members of this “intriguing set” were the only 
individuals qualified to hold public office. He pointed out 
that among the 3,119 electors in the county only six were 
lawyers, yet three of these had been nominated for the legis- 
lature. Levi Beardsley is a good representative of the pro 
fession, and he is particularly useful for our purpose because 
he left in his Reminiscences an invaluable record of his early 
life in this region. Levi’s grandfather, father, and uncles, 
originally from Connecticut, moved from Rensselaer Coun- 
ty, N. Y., to Richfield township, Otsego County, in the spring 
of 1790. They drove their stock, carried their children and 
household goods in wagons, and hired the Herkimer farm 
near Canadarago Lake, where there were two small log huts, 
until they could build their own log houses. The great value 
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of Beardsley’s book is that its author was gifted with some- 
thing approaching total recall, which enabled him to describe 
the actual operations of pioneering in all their details. And 
happily he was willing to dwell on his boyhood rather than 
hastening on as the authors of such books usually do. In the 
early chapters of his Reminiscences you can learn precisely 
how fields were cleared and cabins constructed, what sort of 
furniture, food, and clothing were available, what the set- 
tlers’ sports and social gatherings were like. Some blood- 
curdling examples of primitive dental and medical practice 
are given, and there are vivid glimpses as well of strolling 
quacks and empirics in religion. The first even quasi-regular 
religious services in Richfield were performed by the re- 
doubtable Father Daniel Nash, who founded numerous 
Episcopal churches in the county, presided at the funeral of 
Hannah Cooper in 1800, and became the first rector of Christ 
Church in Cooperstown. Nash himself thoroughly deserves 
a sketch among the founders of this country. No one should 
be misled by the supposed portrait of him as “Mr. Grant” in 
The Pioneers. It is, as one of Nash’s own successors observed, 
much too “anemic and depressing” a portrait to serve for so 
rugged an apostle in the wilderness as Daniel Nash. One of 
Beardsley’s best anecdotes relates to an occasion when Nash 
was to preach in the new school house. As he was about to be- 
gin, all of the males in the congregation ran off into the 
woods to chase a bear: The bear was killed, brought back, 
and barbecued. Nash partook heartily of the feast, declaring 
the hunt only a venial offense against the Sabbath. 

The school in which Nash preached had been erected by 
a building bee as soon as “six or seven families had settled 
within striking distance.” There were few books in the 
settlement at first besides the Bible, but Levi’s grandfather 
also had “a copy of Hudibras, which next to the bible, he 
regarded as superior to all other productions.” The family 
also had a two-volume set of Dryden’s poems and a volume 
of Young’s Night Thoughts. Within a surprisingly few years, 
a lending library was established near by, and Beards- 
ley recalled borrowing and reading Bruce’s Travels and 
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works on ancient history. The latter were doubtless the com- 
pilations of Charles Rollin, whom Beardsley quotes a little 
later. Rollin’s immensely popular books had a lasting influ- 
ence on American rhetoric. (‘““Madam,” said Daniel Webster 
to his landlady after revising old General William Henry 
Harrison’s inaugural address, “I have just killed seventeen 
Roman proconsuls as dead as smelts.”) It is highly probable 
that Rollin’s Ancient History supplied the classical names 
for the townships in the New York State Military Tract. 

When he was eighteen (1803), Levi joined an independent 
military company that spent a good deal of time drilling 
and parading. He continued his training while studying law 
in the office of Jabez Hammond at Cherry Valley, and he was 
in command of the company when, in 1812, the President 
called for volunteers to serve on the Niagara frontier. Beards- 
ley summoned and paraded his men, made a patriotic speech, 
and ordered all volunteers to step out and follow the drum- 
mer. “At this order every democrat (or republican as then 
called,) came forward, and every federalist refused.” No in- 
cident could more graphically illustrate sentiment in the 
northern states toward ‘“Mr. Madison’s War.” 

Beardsley must have had a sound legal training under 
Jabez D. Hammond, an intellectual and philanthropic law- 
yer and author of the admirable History of Political Parties 
in the State of New York. Hammond took Beardsley into 
partnership; later the younger man went into the legislature 
and was active in promoting railroads. His most solid accom- 
plishment, however, is his Reminiscences, one of the most 
informative and charmingly written books of its kind. 

The last in this series of representative men is Otsego’s 
first printer, Elihu Phinney, founder of the firm which was 
to make Cooperstown a publishing center for half a century. 
There came a time in Phinney’s career when, in the columns 
of his Otsego Herald, he ventured “to remind his Otsegonian 
friends, that he, in the winter of 1793, penetrated a wilder- 
ness, and ‘broke a track,’ through a deep snow, with six 
teams, in the ‘depth’ of winter, and was received with a cor- 
diality, bordering on homage.” This first Elihu came from 
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Canaan, Columbia County, N. Y., where he had published for 
about a year the Columbian Mercury, and Canaan Repository 
of Rural Knowledge. He had been invited to Otsego County 
by Judge Cooper, and his boast that he had been warmly 
welcomed was not an idle one. The first number of the 
significantly subtitled Otsego Herald; or, Western Adver- 
tiser was issued on 3 April 1795; within three months 800 
copies were being printed weekly for circulation in the coun- 
ties from Schoharie to Ontario. 

The hunger for news in the new settlements is hardly sur- 
prising. From the very beginning Phinney had no trouble 
finding news to fill or subscribers to support his Herald, but 
he had other troubles. In the fourth issue (24 April 1795) 
he was obliged to announce that the Herald would not ap- 
pear the following week for want of paper: ““The roads to 
Albany have been impassible with carriages for several 
weeks.”’ As a matter of fact he did get out the fifth number, 
but in half-size on rough stock and without advertisements. 
This number carried an article beginning with the appar- 
ently reassuring but actually ambiguous statement that “The 
State Road leading from Albany to Cooperstown, through 
Cherry Valley, is equal to any thing of the kind in the United 
States.” The condition of the roads—described by one reader 
as strewn with stumps, dead horses, and fragments of carri- 
ages—also made it difficult to distribute the paper. Early in 
1796 Phinney advertised for a post-rider to deliver the 
Herald to “The Populous Towns” of Springfield, Richfield, 
Burlington, and Unadilla. He obtained one, and in a com- 
munication thanking the printer for this service one of his 
subscribers revealed an important function of newspapers 
on the frontier. “I have a large family of boys and girls,” 
wrote this contributor, “whom I exercise for half an hour 
every morning, in the Herald; again at noon, and at night 
when I leave off work. . .. I look upon a newspaper to be the 
best book to form a reader; and respectfully recommend the 
above method to all those who have large families, and have 
not the privilege of schools.” 

Until at least 1801 Phinney remained a firm political ad- 
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herent of his Federalist patron William Cooper, whose 
speeches in Congress he printed in extenso. This brought 
reprisals from “‘Old Peck and Co.” (as Phinney denominated 
the Clinton and Jefferson men), who were fast growing in 
numbers and strength during John Adams’ administration. 
One kind of reprisal they resorted to was peculiarly vexing 
to Phinney as a newspaper publisher. Joseph Strong, a lieu- 
tenant of Peck’s, held the office of postmaster in 1799, and it 
was Phinney’s belief that this “Pest to Society” and “Scourge 
to Cooperstown” suppressed letters directed to the newspaper 
office. Phinney was obliged to tell his correspondents to ad- 
dress him at the Cherry Valley post office until the “insuffer- 
able” Strong was removed. 

Disgraced by the Alien and Sedition Acts and by their 
conduct in the Jefferson-Burr vote-off in 1801, the Federal- 
ists divided into splinter groups after Jefferson’s election, 
and nowhere were they more badly splintered than in New 
York State. It was difficult for an editor to know what line 
to take. Observing that the United States had not fallen into 
immediate and total ruin under a Democratic-Republican 
administration, Phinney moved gradually (not abruptly, as 
has usually been said) to the support of Jeffersonian policies. 
Calling himself a “federal republican,” he was something of 
a phenomenon for the times— a political moderate. He was 
thus bound to come to a break with Judge Cooper, and the 
break came over the Embargo Act. Phinney himself was 
not whole-heartedly for the Embargo. Though at the begin- 
ning of 1808 he declared it “of all measures the one peculiar- 
ly adapted to the crisis,” by September of that year, having 
observed the hardships it had worked on northern merchants 
and farmers, he advocated repeal, and he strongly urged the 
election of George Clinton of New York or either of the 
Adamses of Massachusetts over Madison the Virginian. But 
all of this was heresy in the eyes of undeviating Federalists 
like William Cooper and General Jacob Morris of Butter- 
nuts. On 22 August 1808 Cooper wrote to Charles and 
George Webster, publishers of the Albany Gazette, that he 
must have a good printer—‘‘an Object both Political and Pe- 
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cuniary.” He obtained John H. Prentiss, who came from a 
short-lived New York City paper to establish with William 
Andrews, the Cooperstown Impartial Observer, which was a 
badly named paper if there ever was one. The first issue, 
dated 22 October 1808, announced that the editor would 
adhere uniformly “to the principles of the immortal 
WASHINGTON,” and proceeded to say of Jefferson that 
“his public acts have been stamped with all the marks of 
imbecility, and . . . the Embargo, like a cap set on the head 
of an Ideot, serves to render him more conspicuous.” In the 
issues that followed, Prentiss and Andrews raked together 
from older Federalist papers all the old canards about the 
President—his supposed cowardice in the Revolution, his 
religious infidelity, his slanders on Washington, etc., etc. 

Phinney promptly struck back, but he used a more deli- 
cate and more effective instrument. In the Herald of the 
the following week the new paper was labeled “The Imp.” 
“The family of Imps are numerous, and ancient,” said Phin- 
ney. “The Imp-Artial Observer may Imp-Each the owners 
of Imp-Roper design: But the Imp-Otence, cannot Imp- 
Overish, but may Imp-Oison, or it may Imp-Rove, by Imp- 
Ressing the idea of an Imp-Oster, which the good people of 
Otsego will Imp-Recate, as Imp-Ure and not suffer to escape 
with Imp-Unity.” Prentiss and Andrews were stung by Phin- 
ney’s satirical thrusts into announcing publication of a paper 
to be devoted wholly to abuse of Jefferson and his support- 
ers. It was to be called ““The Switch” and its motto was: 


To seek, to find, the kennel’d pack, 

And lacerate the Rascats back, 

Detect their crimes, expose their pranks, 
And put to flight their ragged ranks. 


This was too much for Judge Cooper himself, who was 
sole owner of the Observer and its equipment. He ordered 
“The Switch” suppressed after one number (11 March 
1809) had been issued. Shortly afterwards Prentiss bought out 
Cooper and changed the name of the paper to the Coopers- 
town Federalist. This was a step towards honesty, it avoided 
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further “impish” taunts, and it partly offset the effect of 
Phinney’s successful move in 1807 to incorporate the village 
under the name of “Otsego.” Though the name officially 
reverted to Cooperstown in 1812, the Herald retained Ot- 
sego in its imprint until Phinney died and his sons took over 
the paper in 1813. 

The wagons that carried Phinney’s printing equipment 
to Cooperstown in February 1795 also brought a stock of 
books, advertised for sale in the first number of the Herald. 
These included Bibles, Watts’ Psalms, Winchester on Uni- 
versal Restoration, Entick’s Dictionary, Carver’s Travels, the 
Life of Dr. Franklin, Steuben’s manual of military exercise, 
novels by Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett, and “Children’s 
Picture Books.” A good notion of what was read on the fron- 
tier can be gleaned from this and similar advertisements 
that followed. Phinney responded to further demands for 
reading matter by publishing books over his own imprint. 
Theological and edifying titles were prominent among them, 
but during the first year he was in Cooperstown he announc- 
ed a reprint of Clarissa Harlowe, and he was soon publishing 
chapbooks, voyages and travels, trials, political speeches and 
tracts, laws and public documents. He seems to have had a 
special interest in music and issued a series of books for 
instruction in singing and collections of tunes sacred and 
profane. Phinney’s Calendar, or Western Almanac, the first 
issue of which was announced late in 1795, went on for gen- 
erations and probably preserved the Phinney name better 
than anything else he or his descendants ever projected, for 
according to Fenimore Cooper it had attained a circulation 
of 200,000 by 1838. 

After their father’s death Henry and Elihu Phinney, Jr., 
who had begun issuing books over their own imprint in 
1807, enormously expanded the publishing and bookselling 
business, being less interested in the Herald, which they 
dropped in 1821. Their career and that of the third genera- 
tion of this printing dynasty lasted throughout most of the 
19th century, though the printing plant was moved to Buffalo 
in 1849. In the early days at Cooperstown young James 
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Cooper had set type “for fun” in the Phinney printing office; 
later the firm published several of Cooper’s books (Chroni- 
cles of Cooperstown, The American Democrat, History of 
the Navy), and a grandson of the first Phinney married the 
novelist’s daughter Caroline. Here too Thurlow Weed serv- 
ed his printing apprenticeship, and so did young Erastus F. 
Beadle, who was to outdo even the Phinneys as a manufac- 
turer and merchant of popular literature. 

Thus the founding generation passed—those who had 
broken the tracks, made the clearings, established homes, 
farms, taverns, stores, schools, and churches, built roads and 
bridges, and set up the first mills, tanneries, distilleries, and 
printing offices. Those who had been young enough when 
they came, like Pascal Franchot and Levi Beardsley, lived to 
see the period of Otsego’s greatest prosperity before the war 
booms of our own day. That was during the decades preced- 
ing the Civil War, when the Otsego hills were cleared of 
timber to their very crests to make arable fields and pasture 
land for farmers whose goal was comfortable self-sufficiency 
rather than large profits. In that era too those elegant, sim- 
ple, and incomparably beautiful Greek Revival homes were 
built in the villages scattered through the valleys. Reminis- 
cent of a tranquil and prosperous past, these houses may be 
seen in any part of the county—often in decay—but they are 
best seen perhaps in the village of Unadilla, where filling 
stations and neon lights have marred their proper setting 
very little. The hand of industrial progress lay, and still lies, 
rather lightly on the Otsego country. The reason, of course, 
is that the best transportation route across the State runs 
north of it. William Cooper in 1807 predicted and urged the 
building of a trans-state canal that would bring to New York 
City “all the trade and productions of the vast country which 
surrounds the lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior.” 
Its completion less than twenty years later meant that the 
region Cooper had settled could not successfully compete 
for profits with the urban centers that rapidly grew up along 
the path of the Erie Canal. The railroad later followed the 
same route and accentuated this condition. The Otsego area 
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remained very largely agricultural, and so, as Dr. Frost has 
recently pointed out, “The same enterprising spirit that had 
carried the early settlers into the Valley drove many of their 
descendants to new regions’—to the cities to the north and 
west and, in substantial numbers, to those in the east. As 
farm economy took on its modern features and the farmer 
became a business man, it was no longer possible for him and 
his family to live self-sufficiently, remote from markets. The 
hill farms were abandoned; the State began reforesting them; 
and many parts of the county have now resumed the appear- 
ance they must have had when Fenimore Cooper was grow- 
ing up here. We can understand his attachment to this 
country. It is beautiful country, though in a gentle rather 
than awesome way. And it is also, to use a poetical word 
that is exactly right, richly storied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Few regions have been more fortunate than the Otsego 
country in the abundance and quality of printed works relating 
to their history. The founder of Cooperstown himself wrote the 
best of all accounts of the country he settled. William Cooper's 
Guide in the Wilderness (Dublin, 1810) is now a very rare book, 
but it was reprinted at Rochester (1897) with a valuable intro- 
duction by James Fenimore Cooper (grandson of the novelist) ; 
and this re-issue has happily been kept in print by the Freeman’s 
Journal Company of Cooperstown since 1936. 

The early histories of the region, written by the first genera- 
tion to become conscious of its rich historical heritage, are 
among the classics of their kind. William W. Campbell’s An- 
nals of Tryon County; or, the Border Warfare of New York 
during the Revolution (New York, 1831; re-issued with the 
original title and subtitle inverted, New York, 1849) is by a des- 
cendant of the Campbells who settled early at Cherry Valley and 
suffered heavily during the Revolution. Jeptha R. Simms’ 
History of Schoharie County, and Border Wars of New York... 
(Albany, 1845; enlarged and re-issued under the title The Fron- 
tiersmen of New York. . ., Albany, 1882-83) contains much his- 
tory and legendary lore, gathered from survivors and descen- 
dants, relating to Otsego as well as other frontier counties. 

Levi Beardsley’s Reminiscences. . . (New York, 1852) has 
been appraised in the body of this paper. An abridged reprint- 
ing, containing all the chapters dealing with the author's Ot- 
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sego boyhood and youth, would provide a source book almost 
equal in value to William Cooper’s Guide and would of course 
present the ordinary settler’s point of view more adequately. 

Fifty years ago Francis W. Halsey, a native of Unadilla, 
published The Old New York Frontier. . .1614-1800 (New 
York, 1901), a work of wide research and great readability 
though rather capriciously documented. It remains the most 
comprehensive and generally trustworthy history of the region 
for the period it covers. One habitually turns first to Halsey and 
is likely to find the information wanted. 

A recent and very fully documented monograph is James 
Arthur Frost’s Life on the Upper Susquehanna 1783-1860 (New 
York, 1951). It deals primarily with population and economic 
development, with some attention to politics. The treatment of 
individuals is subordinated to expounding large social trends, 
and the result is a factual and statistical book, a little dry but 
very useful. 

Otsego County and its villages have had the usual complement 
of local histories, few of which are outstanding enough to deserve 
mention. Cooperstown itself, however, is exceptional, perhaps 
because it has been from its earliest days a journalistic and lit- 
erary center. James Fenimore Cooper, as everyone knows, pre- 
sented the early history of the settlement in fictional form in 
The Pioneers, or The Sources of the Susquehanna; a Descriptive 
Tale (New York, 1823), which for some readers remains his 
most rewarding novel. When Cooper came to write his non- 
fictional account of the village (The Chronicles of Coopers- 
town, 1838), he compiled a useful book of annals but one of the 
dullest of all local histories. For him, apparently, there was no 
romance or even local color in history unless he could fiction- 
alize it outright. So he strung one fact after another in the 
Chronicles as a child would string beads, and his book set an 
unfortunate example for those who have written most of the 
local history of the United States until very recently. Though 
it contains very little history (except natural history), the 
Rural Hours of Susan Fenimore Cooper, daughter of the novel- 
ist, should be mentioned here. Published at New York in 1850, it 
is a charmingly written journal of the seasons. The novelist’s 
grandson and namesake continued the Cooper family’s contri- 
butions to local history into the fourth generation by publishing 
Legends and Traditions of a Northern County (Cooperstown, 
1921), and Reminiscences of Mid-Victorian Cooperstown (Coop- 
erstown, 1936), both of which are in part based on family 
archives and are therefore important sources. The long-standard 
history of the village and its vicinity is The Story of Coopers- 
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town (New York, 1917, and frequently reprinted) by Ralph 
Birdsall, formerly rector of Christ Church. Birdsall fully sensed 
his unusual opportunity and produced a model of what village 
histories should be. To it has now been added Louis C. Jones’ 
Cooperstown (Cooperstown, 1949), the text of which, though 
brief, is up to date, and the illustrations admirably chosen and 
reproduced. 

Two atlases of Otsego County have been published: one by 
F. W. Beers (New York, 1868), and the other by Otto Barthel 
(Philadelphia, 1903). So have several wall maps, but the most 
useful map for historical purposes (as well as the handsomest) 
is the Otsego map in David H. Burr’s Atlas of the State of New 
York (New York, 1829; re-issued Ithaca, 1839) . 

The two principal collections of manuscript sources for the 
early history of the Otsego country are in Cooperstown: (1) a 
large collection, so miscellaneous as not to admit of summary, at 
Fenimore House (New York State Historical Association) , and 
(2) the Cooper Family Papers, largely the personal and business 
papers of Judge William Cooper, still in the possession of the 
family. 

In the following paragraphs I have listed other materials 
used in the preparation of this paper and particularly the 
sources of quotations. I am heavily indebted throughout the 
paper to my father, Roy L. Butterfield of Hartwick, N. Y., whose 
unrivaled knowledge of the early history of this region he has 
most generously shared with me. 

The opening description of Otsego County is from J. H. 
French, Gazetteer of the State of New York (Syracuse, 1860), 
p- 531. For the early Dutch maps showing the Susquehanna 
headwaters, see I. N. P. Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan 
Island (New York, 1915-28), I, plates 7, 7A, and p. 143ff. For 
George Clarke, John Lindesay, and the founding of Cherry 
Valley, see Edith M. Fox, Land Speculation in the Mohawk 
Country (Ithaca, 1949); also Campbell’s Tryon County. Later 
members of the Clarke family are dealt with in Birdsall’s Story 
of Cooperstown. On Hyde Hall see Edward W. Root, Philip 
Hooker . . . (New York, 1929), p. 193-8, with accompanying 

lates. 

° Missionary activities among the Indians of this region are 
treated in Halsey’s Old New York Frontier, p. 52ff. Gideon 
Hawley’s narrative of his trip to Oghwaga is in E. B. O’Callag- 
han’s Documentary History of the State of New-York (Albany, 
1849-51), III, 1031-46. 

On John Christopher Hartwick see Memorial Volume of the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Hartwick Seminary. .. (Albany, 
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1866); Karl J. R. Arndt, “John Christopher Hartwick,” New 
York History, XVIII (1937), 293-303; and Henry H. Heins, 
Throughout All The Years: The Bicentennial Story of Hartwick 
in America 1746-1946 (Oneonta, 1946). 

On George Croghan see Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan 
and the Westward Movement 1741-1782 (Cleveland, 1926). 
Richard Smith’s highly informative diary of his trip to the Ot- 
sego country in 1769 was edited by Francis W. Halsey under the 
title A Tour of Four Great Rivers (New York, 1906) . 

The Fort Stanwix Indian deed of 1768 which opened the Ot- 
sego country to settlers is printed in O’Callaghan’s Documentary 
History, I, 587-91, with a map showing the line of demarcation. 

The Edmeston-Carr correspondence is among the MSS at 
Fenimore House (N.Y.S.H.A.) ; it is of great value for the light 
it throws on pre-Revolutionary settlement in the western part 
of the present county. John Hicks’ letter from Lake Otsego, 3 
October 1773 (probably to Richard Smith), is printed in J. F. 
Cooper’s Legends and Traditions of a Northern County, p. 9-10. 

Tunnicliff and his troubles: W. T. Bailey, Richfield Springs 
and Vicinity (New York and Chicago, 1874), p. 12-14; J. F. 
Cooper, Reminiscences of Mid-Victorian Cooperstown, p. 30-2; 
Tunnicliff's memorial (1798) in J. F. Cooper, Legends and 
Traditions of a Northern County, p. 80-5; Public Papers of 
George Clinton (Albany, 1899-1914), III-V (see index under 
Tunnicliff) ; V. H. Paltsits, ed., Minutes of the Commissioners 
for Detecting and Defeating Conspiracies in the State of New 
York. .. (Albany, 1909-10) (see index under Tunnicliff). The 
strongly rooted local tradition that John Tunnicliff, a colorful 
and important figure in the early history of the region, came to 
the Otsego country as early as 1755 or 1756 is certainly fanciful. 
In the Franklin Papers (American Philosophical Society) are 
letters between John Whitehurst and Benjamin Franklin, and 
between Tunnicliff and Franklin, which show that Tunnicliff 
was still in Derbyshire in 1763 and that he was still looking out 
for a piece of property in America as late as December 1776. It is 
possible that he made a trip to Philadelphia in the interval, but 
the earliest date for his arrival in Otsego seems to be between 
1767 and 1769. 

The partisan warfare during the Revolution is treated in 
Campbell’s Tryon County and Howard Swiggett’s War Out of 
Niagara: Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers (New York, 
1933). Many of the officers’ journals in the expedition against the 
Six Nations were published in Journals of the Military Expe- 
dition of Major General John Sullivan. .. in 1779 (Auburn, 
1887) , a publication of the State of New York; see also another 
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State publication, The Sullivan-Clinton Campaign in 1779: 
Chronology and Selected Documenis (Albany, 1929) . 

Griffith Evans’ journal of a trip down the Susquehanna in 
1784 is printed in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, LXV (1941), 202-33. Washington’s letter to Chastel- 
lux describing his visit to lake Otsego is dated 12 October 1783 
(the visit took place during the summer) and is in his Writings, 
ed. John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, 1931-44), XXVII, 189-90; 
see also p. 71, note, and p. 73. Campbell’s Tryon County (1831), 
p- 185-9, gives details on Washington in Cherry Valley. 

On William Cooper see an article by the present writer, 
“Judge William Cooper (1754-1809) ,” New York History, XXX 
(1949), 385-408, which has bibliographical notes. The comment 
of Talleyrand on the migratory habits of Americans is in Hans 
Huth and Wilma J. Pugh, Talleyrand in America. . ., American 
Historical Association, Annual Report for 1941, I1 (Washington, 
1942), p. 90; Lincklaen’s observations on the same subject are in 
his Travels in the Years 1791 and 1792 in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Vermont, ed. Helen L. Fairchild (New York and 
London, 1897), p. 83-4. The reminiscence of William Cooper 
on his way to DeKalb is from Clare Benedict, Five Genera- 
tions. . . (London, 1929-30), I, 2. Cooper’s letter to Melcher is 
an autograph in the possession of the present writer. Moss Kent's 
letter to William Cooper, dated 7 April 1796, is printed in J. 
F. Cooper’s Legends and Traditions of a Northern Couniy, p. 
132; and the Quaker letter to Cooper is in the same author’s 
Reminiscences of Mid-Victorian Cooperstown, p. 54-5. Hannah 
Cooper’s letter on “these Northern forests” was directed to Mrs. 
William Bache, 29 September 1799, and is in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. Fenimore Cooper’s tribute to his father is in a 
letter dated 12 June [1834] and will be found in Correspondence 
of James Fenimore-Cooper, ed. J. F. Cooper (New Haven, 1922), 
I, 340. 

On the Franchots see John Warner Bishop, Stanislas Pascal 
Franchot (1774-1855) (Privately printed, 1935). Pascal’s own 
narrative, written in 1854, is at p. 18-22. 

The account of James Butterfield is based on family papers 
and in other records in the possession of Mr. Roy L. Butterfield 
of Hartwick, who has restored Major James’ “White House” as 
near as possible to its original condition and now lives there him- 
self. 

The sketch of Beardsley is derived from his Reminiscences. On 
Father Nash see Birdsall’s Story of Cooperstown, p. 162ff.; and 
on Jabez D. Hammond see the sketch in Dict. Amer. Biog. 
(Hammond deserves a biography.) 
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Most of the data on Elihu Phinney have been drawn from the 
uniquely complete files of his Otsego Herald and his rival John 
H. Prentiss’ Impartial Observer (later the Cooperstown Feder- 
alist) in the library of the New York State Historical Association 
at Cooperstown. In the same library a Cooperstown imprint 
list is being compiled and has proved helpful. (Thanks are due 
to Mr. James T. Dunn, librarian, for his liberal aid to me in 
this and related matters.) Other information on Phinney and 
his successors will be found in Milton W. Hamilton, The Coun- 
iry Printer, New York State, 1785-1830 (New York, 1936) ; Clar- 
ence S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of American News- 
papers (Worcester, 1947) ; S. T. Livermore, A Condensed History 
of Cooperstown. .. (Albany, 1862); J. F. Cooper, Legends and 
Traditions of a Northern County (several letters from Phinney 
to William Cooper); Madeleine B. Stern, “Books in the Wil- 
derness,” New York History, XXXI (1950), 260-82. William 
Cooper’s letter to the Websters requesting a printer is in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

On population trends, 1825-60, see Frost, Life on the Upper 
Susquehanna, chap. 8; my quotation is from p. 90. 











THE COOPERS AND NEW YORK STATE 
LANDHOLDING SYSTEMS 


DAVID M. ELLIS? 


AMES FENIMORE COOPER wrathfully commented in 1845 

that New York was “much the most disgraced state in 

the Union.” ! Admittedly the choleric creator of Natty 
Bumppo had a low boiling point especially where Yankees, 
editors, and Whigs were involved. Seldom did his anger 
reach greater heights or his indignation persist for a longer 
period than over the issue of antirentism. To combat this 
heresy Cooper wrote three novels: Satanstoe, The Chain- 
bearer, and The Redskins. 

Antirentism stirred up Cooper for a variety of reasons. ‘The 
jacquerie seemed to be undermining not only the institu- 
tion of property but also repudiating his family background. 
The fact that Yankees often led the antirent cause and that 
several Whig politicians and editors gave the disgruntled 
tenants their sympathy further infuriated Cooper. Age, too, 
was tending to dampen the spirits of the onetime democrat 
and to cast a nostalgic glow over the serene days of his youth 
when his father was establishing a lordly estate on the shores 
of Glimmerglass. 

Cooper regarded land as the highest form of property and 
the landed gentry as the natural leaders of society. Corre- 
spondingly the nouveau riche who engaged in trading and 
manufacturing were somewhat vulgar and insensitive to the 
importance of tradition, aesthetic values, and community 
leadership. Like Jefferson before him Cooper did not see any 
difficulty in reconciling a democratic society with an aristoc- 





* Dr. Ellis, who holds degrees from Hamilton College and Cornell, has 
been associate professor of history at the former institution since 1946. His 
Landlords and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region, 1790-1850 won the 
John F. Dunning Award of the American Historical Association. He has 
been a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow of the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation while collaborating on a one-volume history of the state of New 
York soon to appear. 
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racy of worth. In the preface to the Chainbearer he wrote: 


The column of society must have its capital as well as 
its base. It is only perfect while each part is entire, and 
discharges its proper duty. In New York the great land- 
lords long have, and still do, in a social sense, occupy 
the place of the capital. On the supposition that this 
capital is broken and hurled to the ground, of what 
material will be the capital that must be pushed into its 
place! We know of none half so likely to succeed, as 
the country extortioner and the country usurer. 


We need search no further than his family associations to 
find the sources of his thinking about the nature of landed 
property and the position of the landlord in society. Obvi- 
ously his boyhood in the home of William Cooper, one of 
America’s greatest land promoters, made a lasting impres- 
sion. Schooling in Albany under the rector of St. Peter's 
Church brought him into close contact with the sons of the 
Hudson Valley aristocracy. The Tory doctrines of the rector 
who probably introduced the young lad to the ideas of Ed- 
mund Burke implanted in Cooper a strong respect for tra- 
dition and a high regard for the paternalistic landlord. His 
marriage into the DeLancey family, which had shared hon- 
ors with the Livingstons as the two most powerful families in 
colonial New York, further cemented his ties with the landed 
gentry. To be sure, the DeLanceys had lost much of their 
land during the Revolution because of their allegiance to 
the King, but John Peter DeLancey, his wife’s father, had 
re-established a home at Heathcote Hill near Mamaroneck. 
After his marriage in 1811 Cooper settled down in Westches- 
ter County for a decade of pleasant living following the pat- 
tern set by the wealthy families. From his father he inherited 
$50,000 in 1809 including 23 farms paying an annual rent 
of 650 bushels of wheat.? Any challenge to the land system 
of New York was therefore a direct threat to his family 
heritage, his way of life, and his personal wealth. 

William Cooper deserves further attention not only be- 
cause of his influence upon his famous son but also because 
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he was an extraordinary figure in his own right.* He made a 
great deal of money selling land in a period when many 
landjobbers such as Robert Morris, Alexander Macomb, and 
William Duer ended up in debtor’s prison. His political 
abilities and ambitions earned him a seat on the bench and 
in Congress. Although his Federalist convictions were deep- 
rooted and outspoken, his relations with his fellow settlers 
were warm and friendly. The affable Judge Temple in 
Pioneers bears more than a casual resemblance to the found- 
er of Cooperstown. Perhaps his outstanding achievement was 
his authorship of an important pamphlet on the techniques 
and theory of landselling in a pioneer community. The full 
title is an accurate one: A Guide In the Wilderness or the 
History of the First Settlements in the Western Counties of 
New York with Useful Instructions to Future Settlers. 


The future Judge Cooper had succumbed to the fever of 
land speculation which swept Burlington, New Jersey, be- 
fore and after the Revolution. He acquired control of much 
of the Otsego Tract and other patents in the valley of the 
upper Susquehanna. Confident of the future of this region 
he moved his family, including a reluctant wife, to the shores 
of Otsego Lake. The hard driving young man built up a 
fortune of approximately $700,000 during the next quarter 
century. Through his hands passed title to hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land in many counties of the state. He 
bought huge tracts on his own account, but he also acted as 
agent for dozens of land-owners in the United States and 
Europe. It was his proud boast, “I have settled more acres 
than any other man in America. There are forty thousand 
souls holding directly or indirectly under me.” * in 1785 he 
sold over 40,000 acres in sixteen days. 

William Cooper was more interested in selling land than 
in building up a large family estate surrounded by tenant 
farmers. He realized that if he were to attract Yankees, the 
main immigrants of that period, he would do well to sell 
land in fee as was customary in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. The shrewd judge had learned that the independent 
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freeholder was usually a better risk than the tenant farmer. 


This I have found by experience to be the only way to 
raise our back lands from a nominal to a lively Estate— 
as the Purchaser when he holds the Soil in fee sees a 
probability of making it his own, he therefore builds 
better Houses Barns and other Buildings clears his 
Lands in a better and more effectual manner attends 
to planting Orchards, and in fact looks up as a Man on 
record with more ambition than he that is settled on 
any other plan ever yet practiced.® 


In his Guide in the Wilderness Judge Cooper offered a 
blueprint to land speculators He urged capitalists to purchase 
tracts of 50,000 acres as a convenient unit to develop. He 
advised the public sale of land with no lots reserved for the 
promoter, since vacant tracts discouraged the settler and 
retarded the erection of bridges, roads, churches, and other 
improvements. Most important of all was the recommenda- 
tion that the promoter sell his lands in fee simple. Of course, 
the owner would have to grant the settler ample time for 
making his payments, and he suggested ten years as a desir- 
able limit. Cooper realized very well that only a few settlers 
had enough cash to pay for their lands and to carry them 
through the early period when they were building cabins and 
clearing the forests. The wise landlord therefore treated de- 
serving settlers with leniency, realizing that every better- 
ment was making the mortgage more secure. 

Judge Cooper built up his great fortune by following these 
rules. Yankees by the thousands poured into the Otsego 
country to take up his lands and the records of Otsego 
County show that Cooper seldom found it necessary to fore- 
close on farms which he had sold. High prices for wheat dur- 
ing the Wars of the French Revolution and Napoleon, near- 
ness to the market-towns along the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, and moderately good transportation down the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna helped farmers in that region to 
pay for their farms rapidly. So eager was Cooper to develop 
the country that he even leased lands to penniless farmers. 
A glance at his land book and his will shows that he leased 
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scores of farms. At the time of his death in 1809 there were 
135 tenants on his farms paying 3900 bushels of wheat. No 
doubt land, its price, and disposition, rivaled the sins of the 
Jeffersonians as a favorite topic of table-talk at Otsego Hall. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the younger Cooper acquired 
a good knowledge of the legal issues involved in land tenure 
and developed a firm conviction as to the social usefulness 
of the landholder. 

The death of Stephen Van Rensselaer, at whose manor- 
house James Fenimore Cooper was often entertained, sym- 
bolized the passing of an era. The spectacle of a landed aris- 
tocrat living in semi-feudal splendor among his three thous- 
and tenant farmers was becoming more and more of an 
anachronism in an age in which democratic impulses elevat- 
ed the frontier hero, Andrew Jackson, to the White House. 
Of course, the tenantry in New York had from the outset 
nourished a bitter hatred of the leasehold system. During the 
colonial period manor lords on the east bank of the Hudson 
had to suppress several attacks made on their titles by dis- 
gruntled tenants. Again in the 1790’s tenants in Columbia 
County rose up in force against the payment of rents which 
the sheriffs were trying to collect on Livingston Manor. 

Antirentism in the years following 1839 when the last 
patroon died took much the same pattern as the earlier re- 
volts. Sheriffs encountered violence and physical assault; 
armed riders rode through the country lanes; tenants pledged 
themselves not to pay the rent; and antirent leaders scru- 
tinized every landlord title and sought ways and means to 
challenge their validity in court. Success, however, rewarded 
the efforts of the antirenters of the 1840’s, who enjoyed sev- 
eral advantages over their predecessors. They were far bet- 
ter organized and more skillfully led. Town, county, and 
state committees marshalled their forces and exerted their 
influence in politics and in the press. The antirenters of the 
1840’s published their own newspapers, held conventions, 
employed “lecturers,” and elected their own spokesmen to 
the legislature and to local offices. Using the suffrage granted 
to all white males by the Constitutional Convention of 1821, 
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the antirenters found it possible to influence state elections 
and to secure political favors in their crusade for a more 
democratic land system. 


During the years 1845-1846 when antirent agitation reach- 
ed a peak, Cooper plunged into the controversy with his 
Littlepage Manuscripts. This trilogy proposed to expose the 
nefarious actions of the antirenters and to justify the role of 
the landed aristocracy. Cooper used the device of having 
members of successive generations of the Littlepage family 
tell their story against a background of land selling and es- 
tate management. This family was to exemplify the role of 
the gentry as the “capital” of the “column of society.” 

Satanstoe (1845) is a sympathetic portrayal of genteel life 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Cornelius Little- 
page, the narrator, is an attractive figure who is proud of 
provincial New York’s civilization: its Anglican Church, its 
sturdy loyalty to mother England, its landed aristocracy. 
“Corny” goes into the wilderness north of Albany in 1758 to 
investigate a tract (Mooseridge) which his father had pur- 
chased from the Indians. The young man naturally takes 
part in the French and Indian Wars and marries an heiress, 
Anneke Mordaunt, thus giving the Littlepage family a claim 
to Ravensnest, which adjoins Mooseridge. 


The Chainbearer picks up the history of the Littlepage 
family after the Revolution when the upstate region is being 
opened up to settlement. Mordaunt Littlepage, whom Coop- 
er is careful to describe as a Revolutionary hero, offers to sell 
farms at Mooseridge or to lease lands at Ravensnest. This 
distinction is important to Cooper, since one of his favorite 
arguments against antirentism is that the original settlers 
always had a free choice between these two ways of land 
acquisition. The author also goes to great lengths to describe 
the thousand-and-one problems of the frontier landlord who 
invested much capital and energy in opening up his hold- 
ings. The struggle with the Yankee squatter, Aaron Thous- 
andacres, is the climax of this novel and provides the occas- 
ion for Cooper to deal his heaviest blows against the popular 
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doctrine that possession and use gave men a moral claim to 
land. 

The Redskins, subtitled Indian and Injin, was published 
in 1846 and literally scores of pages of this weak novel are 
taken up with arguments against the antirenters. Hugh 
Littlepage, the grandson of Mordaunt who had developed 
the tracts, returns from Europe to protect Ravensnest from 
attack by calico Indians. Cooper calls in a group of real 
Indians to put the antirenters to flight and to dramatize the 
degeneration of America into an anarchical society in which 
demagogues and editors formed the ruling caste. 

The trilogy, although neither a financial nor a literary 
success, was an able exposition of the landlord’s case. But 
its uncompromising attitude probably made no converts and 
indeed may have affronted moderates. The petulant and 
shrill tone of this series was apparent even to Cooper, who 
in several places disclaimed responsibility for some of the 
opinions voiced in the novels. His querulous carping atti- 
tude did little to endear him to the American public, still 
smarting from the criticisms in Home as Found. These anti- 
rent novels are another sign of Cooper’s growing alienation 
from American democracy, which he could not understand 
as a continuing process. The Littlepage Manuscripts are 
moderately reliable history if one discounts the bias. Coop- 
er’s description of the leasehold is not inaccurate and his ac- 
counts of settlement process are often enlightening. He na- 
turally stressed the validity of land titles which the king had 
granted and the laws of New York had confirmed. To buttress 
still further the original title, Cooper emphasized the pub- 
lic services of the Littlepage family in the colonial and revo- 
lutionary wars. 

He also defended the landlord title on the grounds of 
justice and equity. The landlords had spent large sums to 
develop their properties and had contributed generously 
to the support of churches, schools, and roads. A special 
point is made in all three novels that the Littlepage family 
had erected and maintained St. Andrew’s Church at Ravens- 
nest. Furthermore landlords as a class had treated their ten- 
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ants with commendable leniency, often waiving the rent in 
hardship cases. The example of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
who had allowed arrears to accumulate to more than 
$400,000, was well known to Cooper. Perhaps most persuas- 
ive of all was his analysis of the conditions under which the 
tenants took up their farms. Promoters throughout central 
and western New York were besieging settlers to buy their 
land at low competitive prices. But some settlers chose 
rather to lease lands from the landlords. Landlords required 
no down payments and often granted five years of free rent. 
The rents imposed thereafter were moderate and consid- 
erably below rents on commercial farms elsewhere. 

Cooper made no attempt to avoid the unpopular aspects 
of leasehold such as the so-called feudal usages. A bargain 
was a bargain and could not be broken by either party with 
decency. The fact that the farms at Ravensnest reverted to 
the Littlepage family after the death of the third person 
named in the lease is not soft-pedaled. In fact, it becomes the 
basis of a long conversation between Mordaunt Littlepage 
and Jason Newcome, during which Cooper mustered several 
arguments to justify the provision. The author also sprang 
to the defense of the perpetual lease which was in effect on 
Van Rensselaer Manor. The requirement in the Van Rens- 
selaer leases that each tenant had to pay an annual rent of 
four fat fowl and a day’s work with team and wagon in addi- 
tion to the regular wheat rent is also warmly defended. After 
all, was not payment in kind an aid to hard-pressed tenants? 
Were these rents actually as burdensome as those paid by 
thousands of citizens in New York City? 

The appeal to natural law stirred Cooper to anger because 
he realized the attraction which this argument made not 
only to tenants but also to the public at large. Much of the 
Chainbearer revolves around this issue, with Thousandacres 
the embodiment of squatters’ rights. Another argument dis- 
tasteful to Cooper was that leases were hostile to the “spirit 
of our institutions.” How could this be so, argued Cooper, 
if our Federal and state constitutions had formally recog- 
nized land titles dating from colonial days? Indeed it was the 
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Yankees who were changing the good old ways of American 
institutions. Any American ought to be able to lease as well 
as sell land. 

The Yankees were the chief target of Cooper throughout 
the Littlepage Manuscripts. Invariably the villains were Yan- 
kees who were seeking to impose their foreign ideas on New 
York institutions and customs. Cooper created the unlovely 
tribe of Newcomes as a contrast with the refined Littlepages. 
The former were aggressive and unscrupulous money-seek- 
ers; the latter were models of gentility and integrity. Cooper 
blamed much of the antirent troubles upon the New Eng- 
land stock, whose distate for the leasehold system was well 
known. His dislike of the Yankees led him into many intol- 
erant observations. Seneca Newcome, the local lawyer, is 
portrayed as the black-hearted villain who sets fire to Rav- 
ensnest. Cooper poked fun at the congregational “standing 
order,” and stoutly defended the Episcopalian establishment 
as the “kneeling order.” The villain of the Chainbearer, 
Jason Newcome, is a deacon of the Calvinist persuasion. The 
antirenters in the Redskins are charged with desecrating St. 
Andrew’s Church by taking out the canopied pew reserved 
for the Littlepage family. “Dissenting ministers’ preside at 
the meeting house where the antirent lecturer harangues the 
crowd. Cooper also ridicules the “spirit of enterprise” so 
characteristic of the Yankee. For example, he called the 
‘daughter of Newcome by the odd name of Opportunity. His 
prejudice against everything in Yankeedom extended to its 
“vulgar and provincial’ way of speaking, its mediocre cook- 
ing, and even the use of the knife instead of the fork. No 
doubt his frequent bouts with editors such as James Watson 
Webb, Horace Greeley, and Thurlow Weed, all hailing from 
New England, made our neighbors to the east particularly 
odious in his eyes. 

Parts of the Redskins are practically a commentary upon 
the events of 1845 and 1846. The reader is frequently ad- 
monished in the footnotes how desperate the state of affairs 
in New York had become. Cooper castigated the recommen- 
dations of the legislative committee headed by Samuel J. Til- 
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den, condemning the leasehold as depressing and unfortun- 
ate. The committee favored the abolition of remedy by dis- 
tress—that is, the right of the landlord to take and hold the 
goods of the tenant until the rents were paid. Its recommen- 
dation that the state should lay a tax on the interests which 
the landlords reserved in the leases infuriated and terrified 
Cooper. He realized that this law, combined with the extra- 
legal activities of the calico Indians, would force many land- 
lords to sell out their interests as quickly as possible. Equally 
evil was the proposal (which, however, was not enacted) that 
upon the death of the landlord the tenant could petition the 
court of chancery to have the rent converted into a principal 
sum which at legal interest would produce the annual rent. 
He called this proposal an open invitation for tenants to 
murder their landlords. 

The failure of state and local officials to enforce the col- 
lection of rents and to punish antirenters led Cooper to urge 
desperate measures. He called on the landlords to band to- 
gether and resist with arms the attack on their property and 
liberty. In both the Chainbearer and the Redskins Cooper 
seemed to approve violent attacks on antirenters. Thousand- 
acres is felled by a bullet while the faithful red Indians scat- 
ter the cowardly disguised “Injins.” The trilogy ends with 
Hugh Littlepage going to Washington to seek redress in 
federal courts, and making vague threats that if he does not 
get justice he will have to move to Florence, and exile from 
republican tyranny. 

The Littlepage trilogy remains interesting both as an 
apologia for the fading aristocracy and as a chapter in the re- 
markable intellectual journeys of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Furthermore the novels illustrate several important social 
trends: the process of settlement; the impact of civilization 
upon individuals living in a state of nature; the struggle be- 
tween law and liberty and the individual and society; the 
cultural clash between Yankees and York Staters; and the 
growing ascendancy of the trading and manufacturing classes 
over the landed aristocracy. Moreover, a number of inter- 
esting figures emerge, although none so memorable as 
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Leatherstocking, Harvey Birch, or Tom Coffin. Aaron 
Thousandacres is the archetype of the hard-bitten squatter; 
Jason Newcome is the go-getting unscrupulous Yankee; Mor- 
daunt Littlepage is the country squire adding distinction to 
the frontier community. 

Paradoxes abound in James Fenimore Cooper’s antirent 
novels. The apostle of American democracy in European 
circles returned home to become the leading defender of our 
equivalent of the European landed aristocrat. The son of 
William Cooper, the ardent advocate of the independent 
freeholder, upheld the tenancy system. The creator of 
Leatherstocking, the symbol of man’s innate goodness in a 
state of nature, spent most of his latter years writing novels 
expounding the value of a hierarchical society. 

These antirent novels footnoted Cooper’s growing aliena- 
tion from the onward march of American society to which he 
could not reconcile himself. If only “progress” (hateful Yan- 
kee ideal that it was) could be stayed, and society remain as 
as it was in his youth on the broad acres of the landed es- 
tates of the Hudson Valley or in his boyhood on the shores 
of Glimmerglass! 
~1See Preface to Satanstoe. 

2 Will of William Cooper. Paul Cooper has loaned a copy of this docu- 
ment to the New York State Historical Association. 

3 The best account of William Cooper is by Lyman H. Butterfield who 
wrote “Judge William Cooper (1754-1809): A Sketch of His Character 
and Accomplishment,” New York History, XXX (October 1949), pp. 
Ts halt in the Wilderness, p. 7. 

5 William Cooper to Charles Evans, Aug 3, 1790, quoted by James 
Fenimore Cooper, The Legends and Traditions of a Northern County (New 


York, 1921), pp. 141-142. 
6 See the note by the editor (Cooper) at the end of the Redskins. 
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PAUL A. W. WALLACE* 


a spell over the reading public of America and Europe, 
and determined how the world was to regard the 
American Indian. 

As a writer of strong Gothic affinities, Cooper is hardly to 
be surpassed. His best pictures of the woods—whether he is 
handling impressionistic effects like that of the “broad and 
seemingly interminable carpet of foliage, that stretched away 
toward the setting sun,” or closer studies of individ- 
ual scenes, like the first view of the “Glimmerglass” in The 
Deerslayer—are as good as anything in that kind which the 
author of The Romance of the Forest has given us. As for 
the supernatural, what more is needed than he has provided: 
the demon-like forms of the “savages,” whose steps are noise- 
less, whose purposes are “‘secret and bloody,” whose yells (in 
their more demonstrative moods) mingle with “every fitful 
gust?” These are the Mingoes, whose cruel, crafty, non-hu- 
man devices takes the place of Mrs. Radcliffe’s fiendish bar- 
ons or the spectral appearances of Horace Walpole, “Monk” 
Lewis, and Beckford of Fonthill. 

When he deals with Indians, our author in great part 
relinquishes his rdéle of critic of society and surrenders him- 
self and his readers to the delights of wonder and terror: 
wonder at the path-finding exploits of Hawkeye and his 
Delaware companions; terror at the deviltries of the Min- 
goes, whose “gift” it is to cause “the blood of the timid to 
curdle” with “tales of midnight murder.” 

Both the noble Delawares and the fiend-like Mingoes are 
somewhat visionary in conception. But Fenimore Cooper 


ie a hundred years ‘““The Leather-Stocking Tales” cast 


*Paul A. W. Wallace, editor of Pennsylvania History, is the author of 
Conrad Weiser: Friend of Colonist and Mohawk, The Muhlenbergs of 
Pennsylvania, and The White Roots of Peace. He is at present making a 
survey of Pennsylvania’s Indian paths for the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 
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was too good an artist to leave his Indians without founda- 
tion. Into his Delawares and Mahicans, who are presented 
as members of a vanishing race, he projected something of 
himself, trying to imagine what it must have felt like to be 
an Indian. He succeeds, as a result, in investing them with 
something of tragic grandeur. His Mingoes, on the other 
hand, are quite outside himself, and, except in rare instances, 
outside humanity. They are motivated by blood lust, and 
operate solely by stealth and the techniques of treachery. 
Even for this phenomenon, like the mysteries so matter-of- 
factly unraveled in the novels of Ann Radcliffe, Cooper has 
an explanation. He throws an air of historicity about it to 
take the place of common sense. 

In John Heckewelder’s Account of the History, Manners, 
and Customs of the Indian Nations, Who Once Inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the Neighbouring States (Philadelphia, 
1819), Cooper found the philosopher’s stone—a curious view 
of Indian relations which, in the hands of a romancer, was 
capable of transmuting base metals of fact into fairy gold. 
This precious instrument was discovered by our author in a 
legend, recorded by Heckewelder from Delaware informants, 
which gave seeming historical dimension to a fantastic vis- 
ion of the American forest peopled by good spirits and bad: 
a vision that provided the novelist not only with a colorful 
background for Hawkeye, Chingachgook, and Uncas, but 
also with the moral sanctions (so precious to adolescent 
readers) appropriate to the Indian slaughters of which these 
tales are full. 

Ironically, the theory Cooper seized on in Heckewelder’s 
History constituted the principal error in the missionary’s 
literary work: an idea that the woods of America were di- 
vided between Indians of two sorts, the noble savage and the 
savage fiend, the former personified, with qualifications, in 
the Lenni Lenape or Delawares (with all their related Al- 
gonquian tribes, including the “Mohicans’); the latter, 
without qualification, in the “Mingoes” (“Maquas’) or 
Iroquois, i.e., the Six Nations. Since this mistaken but 
popular belief (which still troubles, while it amuses, many 
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good citizens among us whose ancestors of the Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, and Tuscarora nations 
provided a wall of safety for the English colonies during a 
hundred and fifty years of national adolescence) lies at the 
heart of “The Leather-Stocking Tales,” it may be profitable 
to look into its origin. 

How Heckewelder fell into this error is an interesting 
story in itself. He was one of the leaders in a wise and far- 
sighted attempt made by the Moravian Church, from its 
headquarters in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to give the Indi- 
ans assistance, through the agency of native Christian com- 
munities, in riding “the wave of the future”: in other words, 
to show them how they could adopt the best of the white 
man’s ways without losing their own identity. A mission was 
established among some bands of New York Mahicans in 
1740. Persecution forced the missionaries to move with their 
flock to Pennsylvania and (persecution still following them) 
to settlements farther west in what are now the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, and the Province of Ontario. During 
these years of migration, the original Mahican bands became 
merged in much larger accretions of Delaware Indians, a 
people of the same stock, whom the Mahicans acknowledged 
as their “grandfathers.” Heckewelder’s intimate knowledge 
of Indians was acquired among these mission Delawares and 
Mahicans as he followed their wandering from Wyalusing 
on the Susquehanna to Gnadenhiitten on the Muskingum, 
and thence to Upper Sandusky, Petquotting, and Fairfield 
(Moraviantown) in Upper Canada. He associated freely 
also with the so-called ‘‘pagan” Delaware communities by 
which the mission villages were surrounded in the West. 

The Western Delawares (those, that is, who lived outside 
the mission, with whom, nevertheless, Heckewelder had al- 
most daily contact) had been, from the time of Braddock’s 
defeat, engaged in a struggle for independence. The move- 
ment, indeed, at least in the diplomatic field, had long ante- 
dated Braddock. When, early in the eighteenth century, cer- 
tain bands of Delawares had first moved west into the 
French sphere of influence in the Ohio country, they had 
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left the Six Nations orbit—the pax iroquoia which prevailed 
throughout the back country of the Middle Atlantic Colonies 
—and lighted council fires of their own beyond the Alleghen- 
ies. By the time Heckewelder came to know them (his first 
mission venture on the Muskingum was in 1762), these wes- 
tern Delawares were well committed to the new policy of in- 
dependence. 

It was John Heckewelder’s great virtue as a missionary and 
teacher that he not only lived among the Indians he had 
come to help but lived with them as well—attuned his mind 
to theirs and absorbed their interests. A generous warmth of 
temperament, which is evident everywhere in his life and 
writings, led him to sympathize with them, to try to see life 
as they saw it. He shared their griefs and their enthusiasms. 
He even accepted their national prejudices, wherever these 
did not run counter to his Christian beliefs and (during the 
Revolution) to his American patriotism. 

He espoused with all his heart the cause of Delaware in- 
dependence. In his published History, he makes much of this 
motif, and takes sides so warmly that he allows his historical 
judgment to become unbalanced. In particular, when handl- 
ing the Delawares’ rationalization of the subordinate position 
held by them in the Iroquois political system, he presents 
the legend in which they give form to their feeling of griev- 
ance, as if it were sober history and not, as it actually is, 
folklore. 

This is the legend as he gives it to us: The Iroquois, 
ancient enemies of the Delawares, jealous of their power but 
unable to conquer them in war, hit upon a device to subdue 
them without the risk of battle. “This plan was very deeply 
laid,” writes Heckewelder, ‘“‘and was calculated to deprive the 
Lenape and their allies, not only of their own power but of 
their military fame, which has exalted them above all the 
other Indian nations. They were to be persuaded to abstain 
from the use of arms, and to assume the station of mediators 
and umpires among their warlike neighbours. In the lan- 
guage of the Indians they were to be made women... . Ina 
luckless hour they gave their consent. . . .” 
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The Dutch, he tells us abetted the Iroquois in a great 
peace conference at which the Delaware people, fired by a 
desire to serve mankind, accepted the robe, the corn-pounder, 
and the peace-making function of “woman.” Then the Iro- 
quois—‘‘base and perfidious nation,” as Heckewelder calls 
them—having thus disarmed their rivals, secretly induced 
other nations to attack them. When the Delawares, through 
these treacheries, had become so depleted in numbers as to 
hold but a shadow of their former power, their old enemies 
announced that they, the Iroquois, had “conquered the Dela- 
wares in fair battle, and compelled them to submit to the 
greatest humiliation to which a warlike spirited people can 
ever be reduced; not a momentary humiliation, as when the 
Romans were compelled by the Samnites to pass under the 
Caudine forks, but a permanent disgrace, which was to last 
as long as their national existence.” 

That was the spark which touched off Cooper’s imagina- 
tion. In The Pioneers, first of “The Leather-Stocking Tales” 
to come from his pen, he writes thus of the Delawares: ‘““This 
people had been induced to suffer themselves to be called 
women, by their old enemies, the Mingoes, or Iroquois, after 
the latter, having in vain tried the effects of hostility, had 
recourse to artifice, in order to prevail over their rivals.” 

Once he had picked up that trail, Cooper followed it with 
a whoop, wielding his pen like a tomahawk over the discom- 
fited Mingoes. This great people, the United Nations of the 
Iroquois, who called themselves Kanonsionni, “the Long- 
house” (i.e., the United Household), who lived under an 
ancient constitution which they called the Great Law, and 
whose confederacy provided Benjamin Franklin inspiration 
for his scheme of union,—Cooper completely misunderstood. 
He represented them, although they had been for so many 
years the chief Indian allies of the English colonies, as tools 
of the French. No expression was too vile for him to throw 
at them. “Iroquois—devil—Mingoes—Mengwes, or furies—,” 
said Pathfinder (Leather-Stocking), “all are pretty much the 
same. I call all rascals Mingoes.” 

“The Mingoes and the Delawares are born enemies,” said 
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Chingachgook, the “Mohican” chief whose tribe Cooper 
equates with the Delaware. “But he will go to the country 
where his fathers have met. The game shall be plenty as the 
fish in the lakes. No woman shall cry for meat; no Mingo 
can ever come.” 

From end to end of “The Leather-Stocking Tales,” Coop- 
er’s readers follow this trail. The theme of Iroquois malig- 
nity is pursued through The Deerslayer (taking the “Tales” 
in the order, not of their writing, but of the events describ- 
ed in them), The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie. 

In The Deerslayer, war has just broken out, some time in 
the 1740’s, between the French, who are supported by the 
“nat’rally perverse and wicked ‘““Mingoes” {who mysteriously 
metamorphose into Hurons), and the English, who have 
Delawares and Mohicans on their side. Deerslayer (Leather- 
Stocking) is in the first flush of manhood, which is fortunate 
for the inhabitants of Floating’s Tom’s ark, who have a raft 
of adventures to pass through on the waters of the Glimmer- 
glass, Otsego Lake. Chingachgook (“the Mohican or Dela- 
ware’), identifiable among other denizens of the forest by a 
hawk’s feather worn above his left ear, is represented as a son 
of the great Chief Uncas—a name which his own son bears 
in the next of these tales. In the spelling “Mohican,” the dis- 
tinction between two separate tribes, the Mahican, who were 
native to the upper Hudson River Valley, scene of the next 
story in the series, and the Mohegan of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island (the historical Uncas was a Mohegan), is com- 
fortably obliterated. The words of the “red girl,” Wah-ta!- 
Wah, “Mingo cruel, and love scalp for blood—Delaware love 
him for honor,” give the ethnographical tone of this and the 
succeeding volumes. 

In The Last of the Mohicans, the scene is the Adirondacks 
and the headwaters of the Hudson. The time is the summer 
of 1757, during the French and Indian War. ““The knavery 
of the Iroquois” (‘these greedy and lying Mohawks and 
Oneidas with their six nations of varlets’”) provides an ob- 
stacle the overcoming of which keeps the story moving. 
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Leather-Stocking and Chingachgook are at the height of their 
manhood. The injuries of the Delawares, “a scandalized and 
wronged race,” give excuse for the free-handed killing of 
enemy redskins. 

“I had thought,” says Duncan, “the Delawares a pacific 
people, and that they never waged war in person; trusting 
the defense of their lands to those very Mohawks that you 
slew?” 

“Tis true in part,” replies Leather-Stocking, “and yet at 
bottom ’tis a wicked lie. Such a treaty was made in ages gone 
by, through the deviltries of the Dutchers, who wished to dis- 
arm the natives that had the best right to the country, where 
they had settled themselves.” 

Leather-Stocking explains that, while the Mingoes are 
good skulkers, for bravery in fighting and skill on the war- 
path the Delawares (and Mohicans) are your only people. 

Cooper does, in an aside, pay deference in this novel to 
the facts of history, which do not support his thesis that the 
Delawares, rather than the Iroquois, were our friends during 
the French and Indian War. He notes that the Delawares 
were at this time divided among themselves, and that, while 
some, such as Chingachgook and his son Uncas, were fighting 
for the British, “by far the largest portion of his nation were 
known to be in the field as allies of Montcalm.” But he does 
not go so far as to acknowledge the profound and, as some 
think, decisive help the Iroquois gave, through a benevolent 
neutrality, to the cause of the British colonies. 

In The Pathfinder we again pursue the Iroquois through 
bloody episodes of the French and Indian War, but this time, 
for the most part, on the waters of Lake Ontario and the Nia- 
gara River. The elements have changed, but not the Indians. 
Chingachgook still wields his knife against a treacherous 
foe: ““Whenever you find the Mingo blood . . . you find a 
knave.” 

The Pioneers brings us back to Otsego Lake, scene of The 
Deerslayer, but some fifty years later. The date is 1793. By 
this time the beginnings of settlement and the law of the 
landowner have destroyed the free forest life to which Chin- 
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gachgook had been born and which Leather-Stocking had 
adopted. This, the first of the Leather-Stocking Tales to be 
written, is in some ways the most thoughtful of them all. 
“Mohegan” or Old Indian John (Chingachgook) is pre- 
sented not as the romantic, dashing warrior, hot to redress 
wrongs by killing Mingoes. He is shown, rather, as a relic of 
a broken and dispersed people, living in his own country 
with the status of a “displaced person’: lonely, frustrated, 
drunken, proud. His dignity, what remains of it, stems from 
the consciousness that his own personal tragedy is but a sym- 
bol of the tragedy wrought on his race by “war, time, disease, 
and want.” 

There is in Cooper no forward glimpse of the resuscitation 
of the Indian race which the twentieth century has seen. He 
looks back only. Old Indian John is “a noble soul mourning 
for glory once known.”” Memories come to him of warpaths 
he has followed and enemies he has slain. But it is not hate 
that fills his mind. It is the sadness that comes with dispossess- 
ion unaccompanied by change of scene, when objects still 
familiar bring futile memories of the time that is gone. In 
the forest fire that provides excitement toward the end of the 
book, he makes no effort to save himself. His life—the heroic 
life of the woods—has already departed from him. He can 
recover it now only by way of the spirit trail. “He looks on 
the valley,’—it is Old John himself who is speaking—“he 
looks in the hunting grounds—but he sees no Delawares. 
Every one has a white skin. My fathers say, from the far-off 
lands, come.” As a story, no one will call The Pioneers the 
best among the Leather-Stocking quintet. But, as far as Indi- 
ans are concerned, it is the most honest. It contains less fus- 
tian than any of the others. Cooper says he wrote it “to please 
himself.” 

The Prairie brings us back to the Gothic. Leather-Stock- 
ing has grown old. ““To escape the sound of the ax,” he has 
left the by-now-too-well-settled regions of the east and has 
come west, as a trapper, to the prairie in search of a vanish- 
ing freedom. He brings with him his hates and his enthusi- 
asms. Out here, of course, they cannot be attached to the 
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Mingoes and Delawares, since these, too, he has left far be- 
hind him. But that is no obstacle to his creator, Fenimore 
Cooper, who endows his hero with the same sentiments re- 
garding the Sioux and the Pawnee as he had formerly enter- 
tained for the Mingo and the Delaware. 


The Sioux: “A band of beings, who resembled demons 
rather than men”; “a treacherous and dangerous race”; “red 
devils.” 

The Pawnees: “There is something in these Loups [Paw- 
nees] which opens my inmost heart to them; they seem to 
have the courage, ay, and the honesty, too, of the Delawares 


of the hills.” 


Often his mind goes back, as he approaches his end, to the 
“thieving Mingoes” and the noble Chingachgook: “Ah’s me! 
your Delawares were the red-skins of which America might 
boast; but few and scattered is that mighty people now!” 


It was a strong seed that John Heckewelder sowed, and, 
pace the muse of history, much good has come of it. I belong 
to a happy generation that nourished its youth on Fenimore 
Cooper and the Leather-Stocking Tales. I remember well 
that wonderful age when Hawk-eye, alias the Deerslayer, and 
Chingachgook, the Great Serpent, served on alternate days 
as my beau ideal. Their unerring ear for the snapping twig, 
and their skill in detecting, even through the dense foliage, 
the “glaring eyeballs of a prowling savage,” were my admira- 
tion and envy. Whatever primitive moral sense I may have 
possessed, I exercised, not as today’s youth by watching the 
Lone Ranger rescue the innocent on television, but by con- 
trasting the noble Delawares and Mohicans on the one hand 
with the false and cruel Mingoes of Cooper’s pages on the 
other. I make this personal confession because I would not 
have it thought for a moment that any question here raised 
about the authenticity of Cooper’s Indians betokens the 
least denigration of his literary achievement. In his pages we 
really do catch what Dr. Spiller calls “the fresh tang of the 
deep North Woods”; and, by some quirk of genius, Cooper 
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has made the world accept as real the fantastic creatures with 
which he peopled them. 

The very evidences of his power, as seen in this world- 
wide misconception of Indian nature, make us the more 
curious, not only about the direct sources of the error, but 
about the ultimate sources. In other words, we are impelled 
to go behind both Cooper and Heckewelder, and try to dis- 
cover from the historical records what the causes were of all 
this hullabaloo about the Delawares being, or not being, 
“women.” 

To do this is to undertake a perilous voyage. It is not an 
uncharted one, but the charts are misleading. As the years 
go by, students of ethno-history becomes less and less confi- 
dent in the information which has been most readily available 
to them on the subject of Iroquois-Delaware relations. Until 
recently we have depended very largely for our knowledge of 
the early Five (who later became the Six) Nations—the Iro- 
quois—on two principal sources: the Jesuit Relations, ani 
John Heckewelder’s History. The world is profoundly in- 
debted to the Jesuit Relations, not only for a story almost 
without parallel of missionary devotion, but also for import- 
ant studies, such as that of the Hurons, among whom the 
Jesuits’ chief successes lay. The Relations, nevertheless, ‘had 
a blind spot. The missionaries whose narratives are there 
reproduced knew only too well the cruelties of the Iroquois. 
They were, in consequence, somewhat incurious about the 
nobler manifestations of the Iroquois mind. They make only 
slight and indirect reference to the great Iroquois reformers, 
Deganawidah and Hiawatha, founders of the Five Nations 
Confederacy. This blind spot reappears in the work of so 
great a man as Francis Parkman, who, knowing nothing of 
the Deganawidah epic—one of the noblest and most moving 
culture legends in the history of man—satisfied himself with 
such phrases as “insensate fury” and “homicidal frenzy” in 
explaining the motivation of Iroquois international policies. 

Heckewelder, in defending the Delawares by attacking the 
Iroquois, admitted himself to be a special pleader for the 
Indians among whom his missionary labors lay. We must be 
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on our guard against such leanings in source materials; and 
it is necessary for us, therefore, in order to get a balanced 
and unprejudiced view of Indian relations, to rely not sole- 
ly on the reports of men whose circumstances had led them 
to take a partisan view. We must examine the reports of men 
such as Conrad Weiser, who were not hostile to the great 
Confederacy; and we must take into account also records 
that have been handed down by early “wampum keepers’ 
' (the ancient Indian archivists) and by historians among the 
modern Six Nations and Delawares—who are not so difficult 
to find as some writers would have us believe. 

A further word of caution is needed. If we are to have any 
understanding of the relationships existing between the Six 
Nations and the Delaware during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, we must realize that our language is a bar- 
rier. The words we commonly use to describe those relation- 
ships—‘‘tributaries,” “women,” “nephews,” and the like— 
are English words and have an English connotation for us. 
They suggest only in the clumsiest and most inadequate way 
certain nuances of Indian social and political relations which 
have no equivalent in American and European society. 

When Conrad Weiser said of the Delawares that they were 
“tributary in an Indian sense,” + he was offering a hint which, 
unhappily, few students of Indian affairs in his day or ours 
have understood how to take. When we are informed that 
the Six Nations today still call the Delawares “women,” we 
should not forget that the Iroquois word so rendered in 
English, the word gantowisas, is, as Merle Deardorff of War- 
ren, Pennsylvania, who has frequently heard it used by the 
Senecas at Cornplanter and Allegheny, always insists, “not 
an opprobrious word.” It directs attention, not to any sup- 
posed frailty in the gentler sex, but to woman’s official sta- 
tus in the Iroquois world. 

Above all else, those interested in the Five Nations and 
their international affairs will do well to understand De- 
ganawidah’s Constitution and the story of the founding of 
the Confederacy. This absorbing conglomeration of history, 
legend, law, and poetry, which is still closely woven into Iro- 
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quois council ceremonial, has for centuries impregnated 
Iroquois thinking from the international level down to that 
of the family fire. In 1743 Conrad Weiser observed how the 
special meeting of the Onondaga Council, called to hear 
his message from Virginia delivered in the house of the 
Wampum Keeper, was opened by the Onondaga chiefs re- 
hearsing “the beginning of the Union of the Fire Nations.” 

If we are to understand the relations between the Five 
Nations and their tributaries, we must understand certain 
metaphors embodied in the Constitution, and we must exer- 
cise a little imagination and understand them “in their In- 
dian sense.” If we are too literal, and try to strip these terms 
of their poetry, we shall lose sight of the thing they were 
the best medium to express: compromises of some complex- 
ity in social and political relationships which had been work- 
ed out through the ages by a people who, with all their primi- 
tiveness in the matter of mechanical gadgets (they being, as 
far as tools are concerned, of the stone age), were highly de- 
veloped in matters of social apprehension. Certainly, if we 
try to get to know the Iroquois and their dealings with other 
peoples without first understanding their Tree of Peace—a 
concept that dominated their international as well as their 
inter-tribal relations—we shall find ourselves making jusi as 
foolish a blunder as some nations on the other side of the 
world today are making who see only the surface materialism 
of the United States and fail to take into account also the 
underlying idealism of our people. 

The Tree of Peace, planted metaphorically by Degana- 
widah at Onondaga, the great white pine which “pierced 
the sky” and “reached the sun,” symbolized not any vague, 
abstract idea of peace but the very solid structure of their 
newly formed Confederacy, which had brought together five 
warring people under a constitution the avowed aim of 
which was to abolish war. Following out the metaphor, the 
branches of the tree represented the shelter and security 
available to any people who accepted the authority of this 
great Peace-Law. 

According to the Constitution, surrounding nations were 
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to be encouraged, sometimes with a push, to take shelter un- 
der the Tree. ‘Roots have spread out from the Tree of the 
Great Peace,” so runs the version of the Constitution pub- 
lished by Arthur Parker. “ ... The name of these roots is the 
Great White Roots and their nature is Peace and Strength. 
If any man or any nation outside the Five Nations shall obey 
the laws of the Great Peace . . . they may trace the Roots to 
the Tree, and if their minds are clean and they are obedient 
and promise to obey the wishes of the Confederate Council, 
they shall be welcomed to take shelter beneath the Tree 

. -’® During the years of Iroquois supremacy, many indi- 
viduals and many nations—Wyandots (Hurons), Tuscaroras, 
Tuteloes, Nanticokes, certain bands of Delawares, and others 
—did take shelter under the Tree. You have only to go to the 
Six Nations Reserve near Brantford today and visit the Dela- 
ware Line or observe the Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony 
performed there’ to see the truth of this. 

It must be admitted, of course, that, even after the admis- 
sion of the Tuscaroras had changed the name of the Confed- 
eracy to the Six Nations, the five original members (among 
whom Mohawks, Senecas, Onondagas ranked as Elder Broth- 
ers, Oneidas and Cayugas, as younger) continued to regard 
themselves as the prime guardians of the Tree of Peace. They 
alone provided the roster of forty-nine or fifty chiefs for the 
Great Council. But that restriction on the rights of the new- 
comers was not actually severe. The Tuscaroras and Dela- 
wares, for instance, sent to the Council authorized repre- 
sentatives who, though according to protocol they spoke 
“through the voice” of their sponsors (Senecas and Cayugas 
respectively), were nevertheless listened to with respect. Old 
Chief Joseph Montour, for years the foremost Delaware 
counselor on the Six Nations Reserve, showed me with pride 
the seat he had at one time occupied on the Cayuga side of 
the Council House at Ohsweken. 

Besides the metaphor of the Tree of Peace, with its roots 
offering guidance and its branches offering shelter to all 
right-minded people, the Constitution employed another 
vivid metaphor to explain the peculiar relationships sub- 
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sisting among the Five Nations and between them as a unit 
and the outside world. They called their union by the famil- 
iar name of the Longhouse. Geographically, this represented 
the long line of their national territories, stretching from the 
lower reaches of the Mohawk River past Oneida, Onondaga, 
and Cayuga Lakes to Seneca Lake and the Genesee country, 
with a war path, henceforth to be called the Ambassadors’ 
Road, connecting the main villages of the Five Nations. Poli- 
tically, the image of the longhouse represented (as did its 
physical counterpart, where several family fires were within 
the same walls and united under the supervision of a matron) 
that blend of unity with independence of which contem- 
porary instances are to be found, in some degree at least, in 
modern British Commonwealth and in the United Nations. 

Iroquois architecture was innocent of flying buttresses, 
but the Constitution reminds us that the pole-and-bark 
frames of their village longhouses were often shored up 
against the storms by means of wooden props or braces. The 
figure is an important one. “When a nation,” said Degana- 
widah (whose words form the Constitution), “guided by the 
Great White Roots, shall approach the Tree, you shall wel- 
come her here and take her by the arm and seat her in the 
place of council. She will add a brace or leaning pole to the 
Longhouse and will thus strengthen the edifice of Reason 
and Peace.” * With these metaphors in mind, we are ready 
to get into the body of our subject. 

Early records, Delaware as well as Iroquois, agree that the 
Delawares were “women” and “tributaries” of the Five Na- 
tions. But of the origins of that status the most widely con- 
flicting accounts have appeared. At Philadelphia in 1742, 
Canasatego, an Onondaga, asserted (as far as we can tell from 
the English translation of his speech) that the Six Nations 
had conquered the Delawares and reduced them to the 
position of women. “We conquer’d You we made Women 
of you,” he is reported to have said; “you know you are 
Women and can no more sell Land than Women.” 

The Delawares, on the other hand, as first recorded by the 
Quakers from a statement made about 1757 by Moses Ta- 
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tamy,° and sixty years later developed into a piece of bitter 
polemics by John Heckewelder in his History, claimed that 
they had been made “women” by a trick, and that the cun- 
ning Mingoes had then persuaded the white men to accept 
this fiction. Neither the Delaware version as presented by 
Heckewelder, nor the Six Nations version as presented by 
Canasatego, is correct. The Delaware version is a piece of 
folk-rationalization; Canasatego’s is, as Brinton called it, 
‘“braggart falsehood.” * The Delaware apologists, and Cana- 
satego—with Red Jacket after him—did not know what they 
were talking about. All were confused by the intrusion of 
European meanings upon distinctively Indian concepts. 

To save myself, if that is possible, from the tangles that 
threaten the work of anyone who tries to mend the Delaware 
petticoats, let me propose three simple questions and at- 
tempt to answer them. 

The first is this: Were the Delawares actually conquered 
by the Five Nations? 

The second: In what sense were the Delawares ‘“‘women’’? 

The third: Had the Delawares a grievance? 

There is evidence that the Delawares were conquered by 
the Five Nations and made tributary shortly after the end 
of the war between the Five Nations and the Susquehan- 
nocks. Certainly there can be no dispute (C. A. Weslager’ of 
Delaware has brought the evidence together) that the Dela- 
wares had previously been subdued by the Susquehannocks, 
some time during the early seventeenth century. Amandus 
Johnson, in his Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, sets 
the date of this conquest at between 1630 and 1636. There 
is reason to believe that, after that time and during the long 
war between the Susquehannocks and the Five Nations, the 
former called for, and received, aid from the Delawares. Miss 
Anna Dill Gamble of York, Pennsylvania, whose forthcom- 
ing book, The Struggle for the Gateway: The Lower Susque- 
hanna River from 1609/10 to 1810, will throw light on our 
problem, has drawn my attention to a letter written by the 
Secretary of the Dutch colony on the Delaware to Peter 
Stuyvesant in 1663, at the time of the unsuccessful Seneca at- 
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tack on the Susquehannock fort. In this letter, Andries Hud- 
de noted that in the fort were a hundred River Indians 
(meaning Delawares). If we need look for a particular motive 
for subsequent forays made by the Five Nations against the 
Delawares, this will provide it. 

There is, however, no record of any concerted campaign 
by the Five Nations against the Delawares, such as that which 
destroyed the military power of the Hurons in 1649 and of 
the Mahicans and Susquehannocks later. George T. Hunt, in 
his Wars of the Iroquois, makes no mention of a Delaware 
War. Miss Gamble is of the opinion that the Five Nations 
“inherited” the Delawares from the conquered Susquehan- 
nocks. However that may be, the evidence of conquest, at 
least “in an Indian sense,” is strong. We know from the 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records* that in 1712 Sassoonan and 
other Delawares spoke to the Governor and Council at White 
Marsh about having been “subdued” by the Five Nations 
and obliged to be “their tributaries.” They showed thirty-two 
wampum belts which they were about to take north as trib- 
ute. The subjection they referred to had probably occurred 
in 1676 or 1677, shortly, that is, after the close of the Sus- 
quehannock War, though an earlier date is not impossible. 
Beekman reports the killing of twelve Delawares by the 
Senecas in 1661. According to the statement of Sassoonan’s 
Delawares in 1712, their submission had occurred within 
living memory, which would fit either date, 1661 or 1677. 
Hanna, in The Wilderness Trail, proposes 1677 as the date 
most likely. ‘That was the year in which a number of Senecas 

- are known to have been at Shackamaxon (Philadelphia) for 
the purpose, so it is said in the minutes of the Upland 
Court,’° of fetching some Susquehannocks who were living 
there among the “River Indians.” The Jesuit Relations for 
1676 speak of prisoners taken by the Iroquois from the 
Loups, with whom, it is said, they have been at war “for a 
short time” (depuis peu). Loups, “wolves,” is the term used 
by the French for the Delawares, though it is also applied 
to the closely-related Mahicans. Since, however, the great 
war with the Mahicans had ended in 1673, and these pris- 
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oners were taken in 1676, it is more likely that the reference 
is to the Delawares. 

If it be objected that the Delawares were without a central 
council fire and scattered, as in fact they were, among a num- 
ber of independent communities, so that no single military 
blow could paralyze them, such as the strokes which had 
crushed the Hurons and Susquehannocks, the reply is that 
we are indeed speaking of a different kind of warfare, and 
one which our histories have not found it easy to record. 
There was no central Delaware stronghold to be stormed. 
But there were many small communities to be warned to 
mind their “uncles,” on occasion to be taught a lesson by 
scalping parties, and slowly, family by family and hunting 
territory by hunting territory, brought to understand the 
facts of life: namely, that, after the disappearance of their 
Susquehannock overlords, the Delawares could find security 
only under the Five Nations’ Tree of Peace. The evidence 
of Sassoonan’s wampum belts points in that direction, indi- 
cating that the subjugation had been of individual families 
and small communities. Each of the thirty-two belts of wam- 
pum was accompanied by a message in which the sender, 
usually a woman, expressed the desire in one form of words 
or another that the group for which she spoke might “have 
fair weather & sunshine with y* 5 nations.” The fifth belt, 
so runs the record, “is to Inform, that tho’ the principal of 
the family that sends it be Dead, Yet they Continue their 
Obedience & shew their Intention by this present.” 

To use one of Deganawidah’s metaphors, the Delawares 
in 1712 seem to have been in process of following the Great 
White Roots to the shelter of the Tree of Peace. They were 
being prepared for membership in the League. Perhaps 
‘ »y were already in it. That point is not clear. Certainly 

y had renounced the right to make war—at least, that is to 
say, on their own initiative. Decisions concerning peace and 
war were the prerogative of the Five Nations, who were the 
special guardians of the Tree of Peace. This was undoubtedly 
a limitation on Delaware sovereignty. At the same time, the 
Delawares remained autonomous in local affairs. Rudyard 
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Kipling caught something of the same idea, many years 
ago, when he tried to express in verse what “dominion 
status” meant in the British Empire of his time: 

Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 

But mistress in my own. 

Under the Tree of Peace, the Delawares retained the right 
to own, and even to sell, land. Canasatego had forgotten both 
history and Iroquois law when he would have denied them 
that right as “women.” Whatever of self-effacement Indian 
etiquette may have required of modest women in the pres- 
ence of strangers, Iroquois matrons were not bashful before 
their own men folk, with whom they held joint ownership 
of the land. They had, indeed, a higher political status than 
any white women of that day. Certainly they did not have 
“the subdued mildness that marks the degraded condition of 
a savage’s wife,” which Cooper makes much of. Living in a 
matriarchal society, Iroquois women had their own council 
fires, as the men had; and the matrons of certain lineages 
appointed, even on occasion recalled, the council chiefs. 

The Delawares, moreover, had the privilege, which at 
times they successfully invoked, of calling on the Iroquois 
to aid them, as they had formerly called on the Susquehan- 
nocks. It was, in fact, their known intention to do just that, 
to call on the Six Nations for help in connection with the 
Walking Purchase scandal, which caused James Logan and 
the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania to involve themselves in 
the unsavory counter measures that climaxed that wretched 
episode. 

The Delawares, in a word, had accepted the status of 
“women,” and they acted out their part, in Indian fashion, 
as though it were a game of charades. The seventeenth of 
Sassoonan’s belts was accompanied by a promise that the 
senders would “always keep an Open Clean House for the 
5 nations, & be ready to receive them”—a form of expression 
that has been used from that day to this for those who were 
the adopted guests of the League. 

In approaching the second question, in what sense were 
the Delawares women, we meet an initial difficulty. The 
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Delawares had an atomistic society, broken up into many 
small units, each independent of the others, with nothing but 
language, customs, and a general body of tradition to hold 
them together. The relationship of one community with the 
Five Nations might not be identical with that of its neigh- 
bor. Sassoonan and his group in 1712 did not speak for all 
the Delawares. Individual communities, moreover, were un- 
dergoing great changes during the migrations which the 
white man’s pressure was forcing upon them. They were re- 
grouping themselves in constantly changing combinations. 
What I am about to say of the status of “women” in the 
League probably could be applied to the Delawares as a 
whole after the end of the Susquehannock War. But we wish 
to base our conclusions on something with cleaner edges and 
solider substance than mere probability can offer. We can 
say with confidence that what follows does certainly apply 
to that group of so-called “Susquehanna—Delawares,” former 
followers of Teedyuscung at Wyoming, who, after his death, 
moved up into the Six Nations home territory and were 
adopted into the League. The descendants of this group live 
on the Delaware Line, where they may be observed. Though 
acculturation has brought changes amon, them, something 
still survives of the ancient Delaware way of thinking. 
The word gantowisas, used by the Six Nations when they 
refer to the Delawares as women, conveys no reproach. Mr. 
Deardorff tells me he has never heard this word, nor, indeed, 
any other Iroquois word for “woman,” used contemptuously 
by the Six Nations. He has drawn my attention to the fact 
that the Moravian missionary, David Zeisberger, who was a 
linguist as well as something of a diplomat and who therefore 
picked his words carefully, when he came down from Onon- 
daga to minister to the Pennsylvania Delawares addressed 
them as “‘sisters.” ‘““The name sister . . . is best suited for the 
Delaware,” writes Zeisberger of his visit to Packanke’s Town 
in 1770, “because they know quite well and are not ashamed 
of the fact that they are women. . . .” It is true, of course, that 
the Indians could and did at times use the difference be- 
tween the sexes to give edge to sentiments of contempt. No 
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man likes to be called effeminate, just as no woman likes to 
be called a virago. But gantowisas, as it is used today, has 
no belittling connotation. Anthony Wallace, who questioned 
Chief Deskaheh on the Six Nations Reserve about this word, 
reports that it denotes mature woman in her official capacity. 
He quotes Deskaheh’® as saying that no Delaware should 
feel insulted to hear his nation referred to as tcukanha gan- 
towrsas. ‘“That is a compliment,” he said. 

A particularly keen student of these affairs, Mrs. Kellogg 
of the Oneida nation, whom I met some time ago at Onon- 
daga, expressed the opinion that the term “woman”’ as ap- 
plied to the Delawares denoted a certain stage of entrance 
into the League. That was the opinion of the Tuscarora 
scholar, J. N. B. Hewitt of the Smithsonian Institution. To 
accept the woman’s office, with the corn pestle and hoe that 
went with it, was to receive a kind of adoption, to enter “a 
state of probation.” It was not full membership. That was 
reserved for the original five nations. But, as I have learned 
recently, it was as high a station as any other nation ever re- 
ceived in the League, as high a station as that of the Tus- 
caroras, the sixth nation in the Confederacy. 

For evidence on this last point, I offer a recently discovered 
interpretation by Seth Newhouse, a Canadian Mohawk, of 
the constitutional status of the Tuscaroras and Delawares. 
It is found in his earliest, 1885, version of the Constitution— 
an unpublished document which, despite its inferiority in 
certain respects to later versions, is, I am told, regarded 
among the Six Nations as “the canon.” 1* Newhouse informs 
us (after a preliminary warning that he is about to “dis- 
agree with the Historians of the ‘Pales faces,’””) that both the 
Tuscaroras, who were first “entertained in the bosom of 
the Oneidas,” and the Delawares, who were first “enter- 
tained in the bosom of the Mohawks,” were ‘clothed in 
Woman’s clothes,” and given corn-pounders and mortars. He 
continues, “And when it so happens the Lords [chiefs of the 
Five Nations] journey through Tuscaroras’ or Delawares’ lo- 
calities, they shall always be in readiness to entertain the 
Confederate Lords in their Wigwam, and give them corn- 
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bread and corn-soup with bear’s meat in it.” 

When I asked Dewaserage (the late Chief William D. 
Loft, who held the Mohawk title of Sharenkowane in the 
Great Council of the Six Nations) how the Delawares came 
to be called women, he expressed himself in much the same 
manner: 

“The Delawares begged to be allowed to live with our 
people. So I told them [he correctly used the first person, as 
a chief should, when speaking of the official actions, even in 
the distant past, of his people], ‘All right, you can stay, but 
you have got to do a certain kind of work.’ ”’ 

Chief Joseph Montour, the Delaware, wrote me a letter 
shortly before his death in which he said that the title ‘“wo- 
man” given to the Delawares was not a rebuke “but the high- 
est honor, like queen. . . . We kept house, had meals ready, 
and had everything in good shape.” 

The Delawares are not now, as formerly, under the Mo- 
hawk aegis, but under that of the Cayugas. The late Chief 
Hess (at one time known as “the pagan preacher of the Cayu- 
gas”) explained the change to me in these words: 

“They [the Delawares] joined the Mohawks first . . . At 
last the head chief of the Mohawks said, “You must go away; 
you cannot stay.’ ” 

Chief Hess explained that the Delawares were too quarrel- 
some. He resumed the narrative, from the Cayuga point of 
view: 

“First thing, the Cayugas saw a whole string of boats com- 
ing down, people crying. 

“The Delawares said the Mohawks had sent them away. 
‘Can I stay here?’ they said. 

“*Yes, you can stop, if you behave yourselves.’” And the 
Delawares have remained with the Cayugas from that day to 
this. 

The same story was told, with a slightly different twist, to 
Anthony Wallace by a Cayuga informant, Mrs. George N. 
Green: “The Delawares said they only wanted to stay over- 
night—but morning never came!” 

In Chief Hess’s account of the incident, the Cayugas ex- 
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plained to their guests that they, like the Tuscaroras, must 
be denied permanent seats at the council fire. If they spoke, 
it could be only through the voice of their host. Further- 
more, “If you are not good,” Chief Hess represented the 
Cayugas as saying, “I will take your leggings away from you, 
and you will be like women.” 

You detect, in that last remark, a false note and an appar- 
ent flaw in my argument. For the moment Chief Hess, who 
was speaking in English, used the word “women” in con- 
tempt. Which brings us to our third and last question: Did 
the Delawares have a grievance? 

During the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
Delaware position as League probationers was honorable. 
If it restricted their right to jump into a war, it gave them a 
security they had not known before. They were regarded as 
important ‘‘props’” of the Longhouse, and, for the most part, 
were treated with respect by the Iroquois, who valued their 
support. Even Teedyuscung, after his brief revolt during the 
French and Indian War, was honored by receiving appoint- 
ment from the Six Nations as their agent to hold the Wyom- 
ing Valley against the whites. 

“The majority of the Six Nations,” said Chief Joseph 
Montour to me, “loved us.” 

But the title “woman” was mocked at by white men, 
among whom woman’s position during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was lower than it was in Iroquois society. As we have 
already seen, the women of the Six Nations had joint owner- 
ship of the land. Matrons appointed, and if necessary re- 
called, the chiefs. The white man’s influence, however, based 
on numbers and self-assurance, was pervasive, not only in 
trade but also in the realm of ideas. In the latter area, indeed, 
it was almost inexpugnable, especially among a dispossessed 
and incohesive people like the Delawares of that time, among 
whom the gracious old terms of political reference were in 
consequence losing their significance. The meaning of the 
term “woman,” in their minds, became debased. 

The year 1742 was a crucial one in Indian semantics. That 
was when Canasatego, in a famous outburst of rhetoric on 
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behalf of the Walking Purchase settlement, applied the word 
“women” to the Delawares with ignorant contempt. The 
Delawares, smarting under the insult, determined to fling 
their petticoats and corn-pounders back at the Six Nations. 
They would declare their independence. 

Here, surely, is the genesis of the story Heckewelder picked 
up and handed on to Cooper: the fable of the Delawares be- 
ing tricked into donning the petticoat, only to find it poison- 
ed like Nessus’ shirt. 

Today, on the Six Nations Reserve, though the honorable 
term gantowisas is still used in serious discourse, Delaware 
petticoats, nevertheless, provide occasion for railery. The 
Cayugas have a social dance, the Round Dance, with a song 
attached to it which, in one passage, laughs at the Delawares: 
“They wear skirts.” Chief Joseph Montour, a descendant of 
Teedyuscung, was condemned by some of his people because, 
on receiving appointment as Delaware representative on the 
Great Council (with a seat behind the Cayuga chiefs), he 
accepted the ceremonial designation of “woman” for his 
people. He took the term in its historic and honorable sense. 
His critics took it the other way. 

It might seem from this last incident that, instead of clear- 
ing up the mystery of the Delaware petticoats, I have only 
complicated it by demonstrating that the Indians themselves 
have been at times as much baffled by it as the white man. 
But perhaps, on the other hand, two doors here opened may 
be found, on further investigation, to lead toward solutions: 
first, the suggestion that in the poetry of the great Iroquois 
people a clue may be found to some things that have puzzled 
us in their political life; and, second, the suspicion that the 
Delawares were happy enough to be “women” under the 
Tree of Peace until white men taught them to be ashamed of 
the word. 

In coming to these conclusions, or opinions, we have 
traveled a long way from Fenimore Cooper. It is pleasant to 
get back to him. He looks, actually, a little fresher than he 
did when we last saw him on the prairie, attending to last 
rites for Natty Bumppo. We blame him less for having got 
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his Indians mixed up, when we see how uncertain real 
Indians have been about untangling themselves. Be that as 
it may, let us come back to the Glimmerglass and do honor, 
as we should, to the magician whose spell has made Otsego 
Lake, with the hills that surround it and the great river 
that flows out of it, one of the world’s prime symbols of ro- 
mance. 
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ARTHUR C. PARKER * 


RANS-ATLANTIC beliefs prevalent in America during 

colonial days often gave rise to the emphasis of strange 

doctrines. That any non-pagan sailor who beheld the 
coast line of the Philistine world might claim the whole re- 
gion in the name of his sovereign was one accepted tenet. 
Title to all such areas was thereupon taken by the discover- 
er’s king and the descredited aborigines could thereafter be 
disposed of as expediency directed. This adverse title, justi- 
fied by “the right of discovery” justified oe and ex- 
punged native rights. 

Such was one folk-belief that lay behind the action of na- 
tions when they came in contact with the aborigines of the 
New World, and with it was the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. These deeply embedded beliefs tinctured the en- 
tire thinking process of European discoverers and lent au- 
thority to measures intended to bring the “cumberers’ of the 
ground,” as natives were called, into disrepute, especially 
when they resisted encroachment. 

The incidents of this conflict afforded ample texts for 
moralists, disciples of progress, and soldiers, and it also gave 
themes to those who wrote books. One will detect the mixed 
feelings of some writers who recorded the conflict, and who 
sympathised with the noble red man of the forest quite as 
often as they warped the facts. Some proclaimed biblical 
authority for the right of conquest, and some finally fiction- 
ized. For the North American story read Father Sagard, 
Lafitau, LaHontan, Heckewelder and Colden. Note the 
varied opinion in these works, note the mixed sentiments of 
“*Dr. Parker, former director of the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, past president and honorary trustee of the New York State His- 


torical Association, is a noted authority on Indian culture. The most re- 
cent of his books in this field is Red Jacket. 
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the writers, note the conflicting evidence that is given. 


As might be expected, therefore, the first literary response 
in the field of fiction was one that employed selected facts 
edited to conform to the every-day beliefs of Europeans. 
Anything else would not have appeared plausible. Not until 
after the American Revolution, however, did works of 
fiction having a good circulation come from the presses. 
These were planned to entertain a public that was still smart- 
ing with resentment against the varlets who had fought the 
settler, though some writers sought to excuse the Indian for 
his attacks. 


In a measure this was so with Charles Brockden Brown 
(1771-1810) who wrote Edgar Huntley, or a Memoir of a 
Sleep-Walker, 1799. This' was a notable book for its period, 
and without doubt set the pattern for many that were to 
follow. It gave the background of the Indian depredations 
of Pennsylvania and describes the perplexities of a character 
called Old Deb, an aged Delaware woman. Her problem 
was to oppose the migration of her people from their pleas- 
ant lands in the East who, under the pressure of the settlers, 
were moving to an unknown country on the Wabash. She 
failed to achieve her ends and remained behind a lonely, 
vengeful figure. 

Most successful of all who employed the Indian in fiction 
was James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) who, glimpsing 
the unique drama of the American scene, wrote with an elo- 
quence that gripped many thousands of readers. In the series 
known as The Leatherstocking Tales Cooper pictured red 
men both as heroes and villains in what appears to be an 
honest attempt to depict them as they actually were. In all 
these volumes Cooper envisioned the aboriginal people as 
disrupted, beleagured, and fading before the inevitability of 
something called civilization. Though he was not loath to 
portray their faults and their ignorance of the ways of 
Europeans, he sought to do them literary justice by crediting 
them with many noble qualities. For the latter he was round- 
ly criticized by those who recalled the atrocities suffered in 
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frontier raids, and by those who, with Ponteach by Major 
Robert Rogers (1776) had prayed, 
“God send the day that puts them all to sleep.” 

Of one who dipped his pen in the ink of borrowed Indian 
lore, as Cooper did in numerous instances, it is natural that 
the critic should ask, ““What did Cooper actually know about 
Indians?” His daughter Susan provides an answer when she 
writes,? “Occasionally he met some small parties of Oneidas. 
...” Dr. Albert Keyser? quotes the more direct answer of 
Cooper himself replying to an acquaintance. “You have the 
advantage of me,” admitted Cooper, “for I was never among 
Indians.”” Only much later did he observe first hand some of 
the broken tribal bands in regions beyond the New York 
area, but not until he had written bravely, and with pene- 
trating imagination, of the impacts and clashes of tribes that 
he often placed in the wrong territory or misnamed. For in- 
stance, Cooper did not distinguish between the Mahicans 
and the Mohicans, or as generally written the Mohegans.* 
Quite as carelessly he borrowed a hero from the Mohicans 
and gave him to the Mahicans. Uncas,’ be it known, was not 
a Hudson River Mahican, historically speaking, and it may 
be gravely doubted that his father was Chingachgook.* Nor 
is the name of the father unquestionably to be interpreted 
“big snake’’. Ching’ is more like the Delaware for stiff than 
for big, and snakes are often better stiff than big. 

As for the “last of the Mohicans’, let no man mourn. Mo- 
hegans may still be found, even in colleges. One was an infor- 
mant of the late Frank G. Speck at his anthropological labo- 
ratory at the University of Pennsylvania and another was a 
flyer in World War I. Or if one insists on referring to the 
Hudson River Mahicans, plenty of them will be found in 
Wisconsin, where on Green Bay, they are mingled with the 
migrant Oneidas who took them in after the Revolutionary 
War. Some are, or have been, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, 
physicians, farmers and skilled mechanics. Most are good 
Episcopalians, with some warm Methodists. They are among 
those who have refused “. . . to go to sleep.” Of course it was 
not possible for Cooper, with the traditions of the border 
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behind him, to foresee that descendants of the wandering 
Oneidas within a century after he wrote would become fully 
assimilated citizens of the United States and almost complete- 
ly governed by the culture of the white man. The tearful old 
days and the rugged personalities among the red men that 
Cooper described have gone with the Wept of the Wish- 
ton-Wish. If Cooper were not a prophet of Indian destiny, 
and he never said he was, he did apply the hearsay traditions 
and the misconceptions of his time in a remarkably effective 
way. Nevertheless he did ignore numerous vital facts 
and real personalities. Captain Skenandoah and Scout 
Honyost of the Oneidas, and Captain John Konapot and 
Captain David Nimham of the Hudson River Indian tribes, 
all loyal to the Colonists, would have made incomparable 
heroes for border fiction. 

Where, then, did Cooper get his ideas when he needed 
facts about the natives of the forest and prairie? One answer 
is that the entire region about Cooper’s Otsego-Mohawk 
homeland was redolent with tales of the lurking redman, of 
his incursions, of his attacks on Cherry Valley and Spring- 
field, German Flats and Schenectady. There was scarcely an 
old family that did not have a still-green tradition of en- 
counters with Indians and of harrowing captivities. Indeed, 
there were many families that were inter-married with the 
Mchawks. Sir William Johnson was not alone in having a 
dusky brood, and many a Palatine German had sealed his 
marriage vows with a pretty forest maid in a Christian 
church. Cooperstown, in the days of Cooper’s youth, was a 
reservoir of Indian lore, but this lore’s most prevalent form 
was that dealing with the red man as an enemy, a gloomy 
creature destined to attain only extinction. 

At the very time that Cooper was thinking of his career 
as a writer there were many others whose minds had been 
stirred by the same urge. Indeed, a flood of factual and fic- 
tional literature was in motion when Cooper began his writ- 
ings, for example, William Campbell’s Annals of Tryon 
County, (1831), and Alexander Scott Withers’ Chronicles of 
Border Warfare, (Clarksburg, Virginia, 1831). The Indian 
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was coming into his own, but Cooper seems to have seen 
those of his day mostly as doomed and degenerate figures 
petitioning the government at Washington for redress, or 
trying, like Long Island’s King Peter, sachem and preacher to 
the Montauks, to convert his dispirited brood to the religion 
of the dominant group. But those red men whom Cooper 
saw, when he did see them, were not the people of the forest, 
self-sufficient in their native haunts. Nor were the books 
available to Cooper written by Indians or by anthropologists 
capable of interpreting one race to another. Cooper did, 
however, discover one source that had great effect on him. 

This find was a book written by the Reverend John Gott- 
leib Ernestus Heckewelder, a Moravian missionary who had 
labored with prayerful devotion among the Delaware Indi- 
ans and their allies. Published in 1819, this volume was call- 
ed History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations who 
once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States. It 
is asserted by W. H. Gardner, who reviewed the Last of the 
Mohigans, that “Cooper relied exclusively upon the narra- 
tions of the enthusiastic and visionary Heckewelder whose 
work is a mere eulogism upon the virtues of his favorite 
tribe . . . and contains a world of pure imagination.” Of 
course, reviewers, too, can be prejudiced, visionary and over 
eager to display superior knowledge. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that Heckewelder’s account of his “favorite tribe’’ is 
more than imagination, and it is equally possible that Coop- 
er’s leaning toward the Delawares and Mohicans sprang in 
part from Heckewelder’s bias. The missionary writer had 
little love for the Iroquois, for his predecessors who were 
missionaries among them, had left an unhappy account of 
wild events among the Onondagas. The part taken by these 
same Onondaga-Iroquois in the American Revolution also 
had left its sting, for they were allies of the Tories. 

Mark Twain, a much later critic, thought that such tales 
as The Deerslayer were too full of snapping twigs that could 
be heard by an alarmed enemy two-hundred yards away. “It 
seems to me,” asserted Mark Twain, “that The Deerslayer is 
simply a literary delerium tremens.” * To this diagnosis he 
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added, “‘. . . its conversations are—oh! indescribable; its love 
scenes odious; its English a crime against the language!” 
Mark, however, was not alone in deriding James Fenimore. 
Governor Lewis Cass of Michigan Territory did not spare 
his punches when he wrote that The Last of the Mohicans 
“...1s an Indian of the school of Mr. Heckewelder and not of 
the school of nature.’”” The Indian of Cass, by the same token, 
was not of the school of nature either, but of the school of 
the invader, the hunter of men, the settler who came to 
dispossess the native and forgive himself for treaty violations. 
Those of this school saw the red man only as harried, sav- 
age beings who lingered on the half-decayed rim of the 
acculturating process and who were doomed to give way 
sooner or later, but the sooner the better. 

It is likely that the missionary Heckewelder knew the In- 
dian better than the soldier, Cass recalling, as Heckewelder 
certainly did, how Indians were massacred while attending 
their religious devotions, or were pursued into jail yards, as 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and butchered without mercy. 
Even Cass might have known the red man better had he 
lived with Father Sagard, Reverend Zeisberger, Lafitau or 
Roger Williams, or as such voluntary expatriates did as 
Chateaubriand’s Philip and when asked if he were happy liv- 
ing with the Indians, Philip had replied, “Happy! Happy! 
Yes but happy only since I became a savage.” Thus the cri- 
tic who has fought the red man knew him only as an enemy, 
while the missionary who had striven to understand him 
knew him as a friend. It was this view that Heckewelder 
conveyed, and which Cooper leaned upon in writing of the 
Delawares. Even so, it was the Indian of printed pages that 
Cooper saw, though breathing Indians still lived not far from 
his Cooperstown home. 

Near at hand were the Oneidas, whom Cooper thought of 
only as ragged peddiars, and not much farther to the west 
were the Onondagas, scarcely recovered from the trouncing 
administered by Colonel VanSchaick in 1779. If Cooper had 
lived for only a few months with the people about whom he 
wrote, studied their rich heritage of myth, legend, cere- 
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mony, social relations, government and ideals, he might 
have scooped the saga of Hiawatha, written one of the 
world’s greatest classics, and got it right before J. V. H. Clark 
of Onondaga Valley passed along the story to Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, who gave it to Longfellow, who got it all wrong, 
even though he did create America’s first great poem. Cooper 
might have found the Red Score of the Lenape (Delawares) 
before Rafinesque, and beaten Brinton to publication; he 
might have forestalled Lewis Henry Morgan with a mighty 
work on The League of the Iroquois. In fact, he might have 
become acquainted with living Mahicans and Mohegans 
among the Oneidas and made an earlier interpretation of 
the Walum Olum. With an open mind and writing from 
first-hand knowledge Cooper might have outdone Hecke- 
welder, and even found the despised Maguas (Mohawks) 
endurable, not to say quite astonishing, in other respects 
than intrigue and war. A deep and rich historical mine was 
at his elbow, and it was filled with ores that would have given 
amazing tints to literature. Yet he preferred his easy chair 
and looked for topics through glasses not his own. 

Cooper, of course, was not a historian, though much of 
that which he wrote has been taken literally as scarcely 
modified fact. He was a weaver of tales, and his first care was 
the story itself. The background was secondary. That some 
critics thought his Indians and their responses were not 
always historically correct troubled Cooper little, if we may 
judge. He caught the flavor of the forest which he knew 
well and into this he projected imaginary characters built 
up from bones garnered hither and yon. From such per- 
sonalities he achieved results that have lived to this day. 
Who can blame him for missing the boat if he didn’t wish 
to board it? That he might have done better with his 
ethnology and history is certain had he personally gathered 
his material at source. He would have learned, for example, 
that the Mohawks were not on the side of the French, but 
that some groups of his beloved Delawares were, but what 
matter? Mistakes like this did not stem the circulation of 
his books. 
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What plots and personalities Cooper might have found 
with a day’s stage journey of Cooperstown. Witness what has 
been written since his days, yes, in the last quarter century, 
by those who found only the crumbs of the still warm loaf 
that he might have devoured between 1820 and 1850. Note 
the facts and plots employed by Robert Chambers in his 
Little Red Foot and in his Hidden Children. The romance 
of Joseph Brant and his sister Molly might have been un- 
earthed and employed as Harvey Chalmers did in his West 
to the Setting Sun. Then there is Carl Carmer with his 
Genesee Fever, and Walter Edmonds’ In the Hands of the 
Senecas. Within Cooper’s reach, had he stretched his hand or 
opened available pages, were personalities without peer, 
many of them arranged in pairs or foils. Call to mind De la 
Barre and Garangula, Johnson and Brant, Sullivan and Old 
King, Kirkland and Skenandoah, Wheelock and Occom, 
Cresap and Logan, Greathouse and Bald Eagle, Amhurst and 
Tecumseh, Thomas Morris and Red Jacket and a score more. 
Some of these were living and some but lately gone when 
Cooper wrote, and the facts were not hard to find. Of these 
Cooper did not choose to write. Instead he created a lively 
fiction. Instead he placed a Connecticut Uncas in King 
George’s New York “court yard,” mixed the Indians of the 
Thames with those of the Hudson and Lake George, and 
put the Delawares of New Jersey on Lake Champlain. He 
had Mohawks aiding the French instead of standing at the 
side of England’s William Johnson and his successors, and 
he made the Hurons a still effective fighting force, as if they 
had not been thoroughly scattered in 1650 by the despised 
Magwas. Then how he scrambled names! If he had had the 
enterprise of Ruttenber he would have given a far more accu- 
rate description of the customs and habits of the Hudson 
River tribes and mentioned names and customs that would 
have been historic enough to have pleased Daniel G. Brin- 
ton or Frank G. Speck. But no, Cooper was a fiction writer 
who only used the mingled aromas of fact; he was not writ- 
ing history or anthropology. 

Still we must acknowledge Cooper as an author to be 
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judged by the prejudices, the taste and the conscience of his 
own times. It is likely that this taste and this conscience, 
measured by today’s better knowledge may cloy, and that 
our ears will be assailed by English that is not that of the 
frontiersman or the Indian, but for a moment let the critic 
forget this and consider the results. Whatever may be the 
faults of language and history as embodied in Cooper's 
Leatherstocking tales, they still possess an attraction that 
lends a particular luster to the regions that form their geo- 
graphical backgrounds. One explanation of this circum- 
stance is the indubitable fact that he stamped legend, syn- 
thetic though it may be, into the soil and cultivated it with 
his imagination so that neither criticism nor time have oblit- 
erated it. Otsego Lake, Glens Falls, Ballston, Lake George, 
Westchester and the vale of the Hudson all share the added 
values provided by his literary allusions. More than this, 
numerous imaginary characters endure because Cooper gave 
them birth and immortality. One will not forget the Deer- 
slayer, Natty Bumppo, Uncas, Chingachgook or the evil 
Magua, nor view their reputed haunts without recalling 
them. 

As with Washington Irving and his Rip VanWinkle, Icha- 
bod Crane and Katrina Van Tassel, we may walk with the 
characters that Cooper conjured into being and find them 
real. We may delight in walking where they walked, and we 
may relive the deeds they did. Cooper thus created a new 
folklore and planted its roots deeply in the soil. What would 
our region be without its Glimmerglass, without its Hawk 
Eye, its Le Renard Subtil? What would Gotham be without 
its Tamenund? ® 

Though Cooper looked through borrowed lenses what he 
saw has made a wonderland glow and has implanted it with 
a delightful, if sometimes gory lore that in turn has made 
history. 

1 Brown, Charles Brockden, New York, 1928. According to Keiser, q. v. 
Brown was the first professional man of letters to deliberately introduce 
and exploit native material, including the Indian. 


2 Cooper, Susan Fenimore, Pages and Pictures from the Writings of James 
Fenimore Cooper, with notes. New York, 1861. 
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3 Keiser, Albert, The Indian in American Literature. Dr. Keiser provides 
a reliable and authoritative analysis of the subject, New York, 1933. 

4 Mahicans, Mohicans, See Handbook 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
pp. 768-796. Washington, 1911. 

5 Uncas as a name is a corruption of Woncus, “the circler.” 

6 The father of the historical Uncas was Owenoco. In 1626 he married 
the daughter of Sassacus, chief of the Pequots. The monument at Norwich, 
Ct. commemorates the actual man; that at Cooperstown the literary char- 
acter. 

7 Chingachgook. See etymology in Daniel Garrison Brinton’s Lenape and 
their Legends, pp. 194 and 235. There ching is interpreted stiff. 

8 Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain) , Authorized Edition, Vol. 22. Chapter 
on Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses. See pp. 79-96. 

9 Tamenund, Tamanen, Tammany, etc. The word means “the affable.” 
The historical Tamanen was a signer of the Penn Treaty of 1683. 
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ELEMENTS OF FOLK CULTURE IN 
COOPER’S NOVELS 


WARREN S. WALKER* 


r ; \HE literary reputation of James Fenimore Cooper has 
been secure for more than a century. Both at home 
and abroad he has long been recognized as a writer 

of major importance—one whose name must appear in any 
history of American literature as well as in any adequate 
history of the novel. Of the distinctive features of Cooper’s 
prose fiction, perhaps none is more important than his ex- 
tensive use of folk material. In his novels appear for the 
first time a great many elements of the rich and varied oral 
traditions of America. 

There are a number of well-defined folk types in the novels 
of Cooper. Some of these had their prototypes in earlier 
pieces of literature. There was precedent in the works of 
Shakespeare, Scott, and others for such half-wits as Job Pray, 
Whittal Ring, and Hetty Hutter. The only peculiarly Ameri- 
can note about these “naturals” is the prestige they enjoy 
among the Indians, who consider them sacred beings. There 
were comic Irishmen both in prose fiction and in the drama 
before Cooper presented Betty Flanagan, Captain M’Fuse, 
Biddy Noon, Michael O’Hearn, and others. Even the lore of 
pirates and smugglers, which Cooper uses so effectively to 
cast a romantic mantle over The Water-Witch, The Red 
Rover, and The Sea Lions, had been employed by earlier 
writers. But there are other folk types that are seen for the 
first time in prose fiction in Cooper’s novels, and these are 
important, for they were to take their places in the front 
ranks of the gods and demigods emerging from the folk 
imagination to form an American mythology. 

Perhaps the most respected of these new deities in the 


* Dr. Walker, who received his Ph. D. in American literature at Cornell 
where he held a teaching fellowship, is a Professor of English at Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, Illinois. He is currently president of the Illinois 
Folklore Society. 
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rapidly expanding nation of the 1820’s and 1830’s were the 
frontiersman and the Indian killer. They are really two dis- 
tinct types in American literature, though they frequently 
merge, as they do in Natty Bumppo. Who was the frontiers- 
man? Sometimes he was the man who felt a romantic and un- 
explainable urge to keep just ahead of the new towns grow- 
ing up farther and farther west; often he was the scout and 
guide who served the settlers and then moved on again into 
the wilderness; occasionally he was the adventurer who 
sought his fortune trapping or trading with the Indians; 
always, however, he was the independent person who chose 
deliberately to lead a solitary existence, pitting his strength 
and wits whenever necessary against the various forces of 
nature. The beau ideal of the frontier type was probably 
Daniel Boone, and there is no question about Cooper’s debt 
to this worthy, for he calls attention to him in the opening 
pages of The Prairie. Cooper may also have borrowed from 
the legends of Davy Crockett and Mike Fink for some of 
Natty’s great shooting feats. The peak of enthusiasm for these 
two folk heroes came after Cooper had started the Leather- 
Stocking series, but by then they had long been a part of 
oral tradition. Whatever the source for this aspect of Natty’s 
character, Cooper established him in the American mind as 
a symbol of the frontier spirit. 

When Cooper wrote the prefaces for the 1849 edition of 
his novels, he commented on his source for the character of 
Natty: 


The author has often been asked if he had any orig- 
inal in mind for the character of Leather-Stocking. 
In a physical sense, different individuals, known to the 
writer in early life, certainly presented themselves as 
models, through his recollections; but in a moral sense 
this man of the forest is purely a creation.! 


Just who these “different individuals” were no one knows 
for sure, but there was one group of men who could easily 
have qualified as models for the other main folk type repre- 
sented by Natty Bumppo. They were the Indian killers of 
New York State, men such as Tom Quick, Tim Murphy, Nat 
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Foster, and Nick Stoner. Tom Quick died in 1795 or 1796 
while Cooper was still a boy, but the others lived far enough 
into the nineteenth century to have been known by him. 
Even if he had never actually met these fighters, Cooper 
certainly must have heard some of the countless stories told 
about them. The exploits of Tim Murphy, in particular, 
must have come to Cooper’s attention, for Tim operated in 
and near the Cooper country, in Otsego, Schoharie, and 
Delaware counties. There is too much of the Indian killer 
in Natty to permit one to overlook these well-known folk 
figures as possible originals. He is not, however, merely a 
copy of one of them, or a composite of all of them, for he 
differs sharply from the type in some respects. The regular 
Indian fighters often started their careers for the purpose 
of revenge. The Indians had killed the fathers of both Tom 
Quick and Nick Stoner, and reportedly they had killed Tim 
Murphy’s wife and children. As a result, each of these men 
was determined to take vengeance against all red men. 

It was different with Natty Bumppo. He did not hate all 
red men nor agree with Artemus Ward that “Indians is pizen 
wherever found,” for Natty had lived among the Delawares 
and had a sworn brother in Chingachgook. His enmity was 
generally limited to the Iroquois, the red rulers of New York 
State, and their allies. Of the many Indians killed by La 
Lonque Carabine, nearly all are Iroquois. It should be noted, 
however, that Natty never kills without immediate provoca- 
tion. Even Iroquois are safe from the deadly fire of Killdeer 
if they leave the rifle’s owner and his friends unmolested. 
Although he has the distrust of a true Delaware for these 
tribes, he never sets out deliberately to hunt them as his 
friend Chingachgook sometimes does. The desire for re- 
venge, he says frequently, is understandable in an Indian, 
for it is part of the red man’s creed, but it is not, he has 
learned from Moravian missionaries, an honorable motive 
for a white man. Cooper had much too great a sense of Chris- 
tian morality to create a hero who is a wanton murderer. 
This role is relegated to a foil, Hurry Harry, in the opening 
volume of Natty’s biography. But even with this restraint 
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on Hawkeye’s trigger finger, when will he cease to be remem- 
bered as the scourge of the red man? 

After the frontiersman and the Indian fighter, the Indian 
himself was the next definite folk type to be identified and 
described by Cooper. Whether Cooper’s Indian was of the 
school of Heckewelder or of the school of Nature is not 
necessarily of prime importance to the folklorist, for he im- 
mediately became one of the great American myths—and to 
its devotees a myth is sacred and above such cavils. But the 
Indian and his lore is a full study in itself and is merely 
mentioned here. 

The “‘old salt” did not make his first appearance in litera- 
ture in the novels of Cooper. He had played a prominent 
part in Smollett and had had roles in the drama long be- 
fore that, but Cooper developed this folk type much farther 
than any of the earlier writers had done. Like Pipes, ‘Trun- 
nion, Hatchway, and the other members of Smollett’s crew, 
Cooper’s seamen carry with them everywhere their seagoing 
habits and their nautical language. But beyond these super- 
ficial features, which are really no more than character tags, 
they also have a whole seagoing philosophy that was un- 
known to the tars of Smollett or Scott. Cooper’s old salts have 
a romantic love of the sea that will not permit them to re- 
main on land for any length of time. They must go down to 
the sea again, for there they find a meaning and an order 
in life that are lacking ashore. In the opening pages of The 
Pilot, Long Tom Coffin remarks: 


Give me plenty of sea-room, and good canvas, where 
there is no occasion for pilots at all, sir. For my part, I 
was born on board a chebacco-man, and never could see 
the use of more land than now and then a small island 
to raise a few vegetables, and to dry your fish. I’m sure 
the sight of it always makes me feel uncomfortable un- 
less we have the wind dead off-shore.” 


Here is the first appearance in the novel of that romantic old 
salt that Melville and Conrad were later to employ. 
The stage Yankee was a common figure on the literary 
scene in the nineteenth century, appearing in prose fiction 
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for the first time in Seba Smith’s Major Jack Downing and 
running through Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee. He 
was the vehicle for satire on the down-East temperament, but 
it was ordinarily satire of the jovial kind, for Brother Jona- 
than was essentially a comic character. In the novels of 
Cooper, however, there lives a Yankee of an entirely differ- 
ent type. He is a mean, scheming hypocrite who embodies 
all the evils inherent in a democracy. He is a vulgarian of 
that mobocracy that Cooper could paint all too vividly. He is 
a symbol, too, of all that Yorkers hated in a culture that not 
only differed in many respects from their own but which was 
beginning to engulf them. In Cooper’s novels the Yankee is 
usually an out-and-out villain. Except for Harvey Birch— 
whose birthplace was probably determined by that of his 
real-life original—the only Yankees that Cooper can tolerate 
are seamen and half-wits. Among the seamen, one thinks im- 
mediately of Long Tom Coffin and Captain Truck. In Job 
Pray, Whittal Ring, and David Gamut, Cooper presents 
sympathetic pictures of Yankees, but unfortunately all three 
of these individuals are mentally deficient. The folk types in 
Cooper—whether native Americans or European immigrants 
—are consistently well-drawn. From their numbers come al- 
most all the unforgettable characters in the novels. 

Lore of the supernatural appears in eleven of Cooper’s 
novels. It is used more often for purely decorative purposes 
than are many of the other elements of folklore in his fiction. 
It is never as functional to the plot as his Indian material, 
for example, for—unlike his fellow New Yorker, Washington 
Irving—Cooper never makes a whole tale turn upon the 
supernatural. It lends atmosphere to the story at times; it 
reveals character at other times. In only one or two cases, 
however, does it change materially the course of action in 
a novel. 

It is not surprising that the largest body of supernatural 
lore in Cooper comes in his novels of the sea. He wrote about 
life on shipboard at greater length and with more realism 
than any of his predecessors in prose fiction had done. If he 
was only slightly acquainted with Indians, he was fast friends 
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with a number of seafaring men, for he had gone to sea him- 
self both as a common seaman and as a naval officer. The 
beliefs and superstitions that he attributes to seamen prob- 
ably form the most authentic part of his material about the 
supernatural. 

Ghost ships have been operating off the northeast coast 
of America since the middle of the seventeenth century,* 
and it is quite appropriate to find Cooper’s old salts making 
frequent reference to them. Although none of these phan- 
toms of the sea is actually sighted in a Cooper novel, such 
strangely elusive vessels as the Red Rover, the Water-Witch, 
and the Wing-and-Wing are all mistaken for specters at 
times, and so the effect in these novels is much the same. 
There are several pieces of sailors’ luck lore in the novels: 
it is unlucky to weigh anchor on a Friday, for example; or it 
is unlucky to sing or whistle in a gale. There are numerous 
bad omens such as deviations in the compass needle and the 
cries of drowned seamen— both of which, incidentally, were 
to be used later by Melville in Moby Dick. 

Compared with the attention he has given to seagoing ap- 
paritions, Cooper’s treatment of their landlocked relatives 
is rather meager. Despite the fact that Cooper’s native state 
of New York is a favorite haunt of ghosts,‘ we are never forc- 
ed to meet any of these revenants in his novels. There is ghost 
lore in four of the books, but it concerns either the treatment 
of ghosts in general or cases in which live people are mis- 
taken for ghosts. 

Among the other items pertaining to the supernatural— 
of which there are some two dozen—are instances of devil 
lore, portents, divine and otherwise, and a belief in the 
power of numbers. Some of Cooper’s surest artistry is to be 
observed in the deft way in which he uses lore of the super- 
natural for the purposes of fiction without going beyond the 
bounds of the credible. 

Fragments of Negro lore appear in sixteen of Cooper’s 
novels. It is not the lore of the Negro, such as we get in the 
writings of a Joel Chandler Harris or a Zora Neale Hurston, 
but the lore about the Negro—what others say or think about 
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him. There is little evidence that Cooper was interested in 
the Negro as a person, for there is no full-length portrait of 
him nor any real insight into his character. In the novels he 
is merely a curious and picturesque part of the American 
scene that Cooper was painting. He has certain physical 
differences from white people: he can stand more heat and 
less cold; he is astonishingly hard-skulled; he is frequently 
subject to convulsive fits of merriment. This last bit of lore, 
the uncontrollable laughter of the Negro, finds rather ex- 
travagant but none the less serious expression a number of 
times. At one point in Satanstoe Cornelius Littlepage notes 
this strange behavior: 


We dashed from the door of the old Ten Eyck house; 
all the blacks in the street gazing at us in delight, and 
shaking their sides with laughter—a negro always ex- 
presses his admiration of anything, even to a sermon, in 
that mode. I remember to have heard a traveller who 
had been as far as Niagara, declare that his black did 
nothing but roar with laughter, the first half-hour he 
stood confronted with that mighty cataract.® 


Cooper also seems to have appreciated the sense of humor 
that led colonial America to name its slaves after ancient 
worthies: after Roman statesmen—Cato, Caesar; after classi- 
cal heroes and heroines—Hector, Dido; after pagan deities— 
Juno, Vulcan; after Biblical figures—Samson, Nebuchadnez- 
zar; after Shakespearean characters—Romeo, Desdemona. In 
all, there are thirty-six Negroes in the novels who bear such 
illustrious names. 

Most picturesque of all the Negro lore that Cooper in- 
cludes in the novels is the account in Satanstoe of the Pink- 
ster festival. Pinkster was originally the Dutch celebration 
of Whitsunday, or Pentecost—from which the word is derived 
—but by the eighteenth century in New York State it had 
become a week-long carnival, following Pentecost, that was 
given over completely to the black population. It was a week 
of banjoes and tom-toms, of song and dance, of drinking 
and laughter. Besides the entertainment and emotional re- 
lease that this Saturnalia provided for the slaves, it also af- 
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forded direct contact with their cultural heritage, for among 
the participants were always a few late arrivals from Africa. 
In Cooper’s description of Pinkster we have one of the best 
pictures available of that festival. 

Beginning in 1809, a great revival of interest in things 
Dutch took place in New York, stimulated by a group of 
writers and historians headed by Washington Irving. Al- 
though Cooper never belonged to this Knickerbocratic 
school, he shared to a certain extent its interests, for in Satan- 
stoe he includes a number of Dutch customs. Since the hero 
of Satanstoe is a gay young man, it is not surprising that the 
elements of Dutch lore which Cooper included in the novel 
are mainly concerned with amusements. Corny Littlepage 
is delighted to find that sleigh riding is a favorite sport of 
both young and old in Albany. Another of the winter sports 
enjoyed by Albanians in Satanstoe is riding on the frozen 
river in horse-drawn cutters. Parties from Albany thought 
nothing of taking a jaunt on the Hudson as far south as 
Kinderhook, a distance of some twenty miles. For those 
young men who demanded excitement of a more rakish order 
—Albany as well as London had its bucks and bloods—there 
was the quaint custom of supper snatching. It was thought 
to be the height of good fun to wait until almost the hour 
for the evening meal and then make off with the roast from 
one of the better-stocked kitchens. The prank was effected 
by having a few of the conspirators create a disturbance in 
front of the victim’s house while the rest slipped into the 
deserted kitchen and made off with the luscious loot before 
the domestics returned. All the Dutch material in Satanstoe, 
in addition to being colorful in itself, is very skillfully 
handled, for wherever it appears in the novel it is made to 
further the action of the story. 

There are in Cooper’s novels several hundred proverbs 
and proverbial expressions. Most of these seem to be genu- 
ine folk products, though one can never be certain about 
proverbs. There are a few which are obviously drawn from 
literary sources—from the Bible, for example; there are 
many others which had been used at least once before in 
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writing and thus force upon the folklorist the difficult ques- 
tion as to whether, in this instance, they are folk or literary 
in origin. The distribution of proverbs in the novels seems 
to indicate that Cooper is drawing most of them from folk 
sources. Wherever there is a language barrier or cultural dif- 
ference between him and his subjects, he is careful to omit 
proverbs almost completely. The closer his own life is to 
the scene and time of the story, the more proverbs he uses. 
In the thirteen novels about people who are foreign to him— 
five about Europeans and eight about Indians—there are 
only a handful of proverbs. In the novels revolving about 
Natty Bumppo, incidentally, Cooper’s portrait of the hero 
as one largely outside the white man’s oral tradition further 
restricts the use of proverbial expression. Almost all the prov- 
erbs are in the nineteen novels which deal primarily with 
the white population of England and America. It is signifi- 
cant that in three of the novels with the greatest number of 
proverbs—Homeward Bound, The Redskins, and Miles 
Wallingford—the characters are drawn from Cooper’s own 
New York State. 


Cooper’s proverbs fall easily into two main divisions: 
proverbs of wisdom and proverbs of poetry.* Among the 
proverbs of wisdom are many dealing with thrift and indus- 
try: “A nimble sixpence is as good as a lazy shilling.” “All 
at once makes light work.” Some advise caution: “A good 
cow may have a bad calf,” “A miss is as good as a mile.” 
Other proverbs offer comfort: “The hardest gale must blow 
its pipe out,” “A fly may bite an elephant if he can find a 
weak spot in his hide.” Still others express irony or cynicism: 
“Half-way rogues are the bane of honesty,” “[Don’t] look 
for the fur of a marten on the back of a cat.” Among the 
proverbs of poetry are such colorful comparisons as ‘“‘Helpless 
as a halibut in a tub,” “Clear as a church five minutes after 
the blessing,” “Gaping like a greyhound,” and such humor- 
ous and vigorous metaphors as “[They] dig their graves with 
their teeth,” or “An Irishman’s hurricane—right up and 
down.” 

Cooper was aware of some of the potentialities of the 
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proverb for the purposes of prose fiction. He uses it frequent- 
ly, for example, to point up a moral that the omniscient ob- 
server is drawing. In The Redskins, he snipes at universal 
suffrage: “Many men, many minds,” and “What is every-: 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” The proverb serves 
quite often as a device to reveal character. At one time 
Cooper will put a proverb into the conversation of his sub- 
jects in order to mellow their personalities and give them 
an air of homely wisdom. Captain Truck and Moses Marble, 
two of his favorite old codgers, both use a number of pro- 
verbial expressions. At other times he will make the proverb 
accentuate unpleasant qualities—deceit or hypocrisy. In The 
Water-Witch, Van Beverout, with his pithy remarks about 
thrift and industry, sounds most honest and deserving to the 
other characters. To the reader, however, each of his prov- 
erbs is a further indication of hypocrisy, for Van Beverout, 
it is quite clear, made his fortune by smuggling. The proverb 
is thus quite often functional as well as decorative in 
Cooper’s novels. 

Cooper was not the first major novelist to make use of dia- 
lect. Scott had used it earlier and had established it firmly as 
an accepted element of the genre. Nor was Cooper by any 
means the first American author to take advantage of this 
device of characterization. Royall Tyler had included Yan- 
kee dialect for the first time in the American drama in The 
Contrast (1787), and beginning in 1792, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge was employing dialects in his novel Modern 
Chivalry. But if a number of writers had preceded Cooper in 
exploiting this element of folk culture, none of them used it 
more extensively, for dialect appears in nearly all of Coop- 
er’s thirty-two novels. Among the dialects spoken by various 
characters are Yankee, Negro, Irish, Dutch, Scottish, Ger- 
man and French. Besides these, there is a special dialect that 
Cooper seems to have created just for Natty Bumppo, one 
that is derived in large part from archaic English.? Both the 
authenticity of Cooper’s dialects and the orthography by 
which he represents them are worthy of much more detailed 
comment than can be given here. By and large, his dialects 
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are remarkably accurate as far as they go. The speech pecu- 
liarities of his Yankees, for example, were completely 
corroborated by the first volumes of the new Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada. If the conversation 
that Cooper puts into the mouths of his characters is stilted 
and artificial at times, it must in fairness be granted that 
he at least gave them wholly realistic dialects. 

It has been possible in this paper merely to outline those 
folk elements that occur most frequently in Cooper’s novels. 
Scattered throughout the thirty-two volumes are also an 
occasional tall tale, a fable or two, remedies and cures, a 
couple of work songs, and some animal lore. Besides these 
regular types of folklore, thee are numerous instances of 
frontier folk ways— methods of clearing land, for example, 
shooting matches, barn raisings, and community hunting 
and fishing expeditions. In all, there are hundreds of items 
of folk culture at the heart of Cooper’s novels, and here is 
perhaps the principal reason for his greatness. Cooper’s 
appeal to readers for more than a century has certainly not 
been the result of his unpopular ideas, or his contrived 
plots, or his stiff romantic characters, or his improbable dia- 
logues. His fame has been built on something more funda- 
mental, something that lies much deeper than the mere 
literary trimmings. It has been based to a great extent on the 
strong and solid foundation of folk material in his novels. 


1 The Deerslayer, p. viii. All citations in Cooper’s novels refer to the 
Darley Edition 1859-1861. 

2 The Pilot, p. 20. 

3See Ralph deS. Childs, “Phantom Ships of the Northeast Coast of 
North America,” New York Folklore Quarterly, v (1949), 146-165; and 
B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of New England Folklore, pp. 284-288. 

4See Louis C. Jones, “The Ghosts of New York,” Journal of American 
Folklore, lvii (1944), 237-253; and Harold W. Thompson, “Legends and 
Ghosts of Cooper’s Land,” New York Times Magazine, August 25, 1940, pp. 
18-22. 

5 Satanstoe, p. 234. 

6 The classification of proverbs used here is taken from Harold W. 
Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches, pp. 481-504. For a complete list of prov- 
erbs in the novels, see Warren S. Walker, “Proverbs in the Novels of James 
Fenimore Cooper,” Midwest Folklore, iii (1953), 99-107. 

7See Louise Pound, “The Dialect of Cooper’s Leatherstocking,” American 
Speech, ii (1927), 479-487. 
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WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL* 


passed through many years of school and college with- 

out having been obliged to read Paradise Lost. Conse- 
quently when we did read it, together, the verse was in no 
way marred by recollections of teachers’ voices and foolish 
comments. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso were massacred for me 
by analysis of their contents and pedagogical mouthings 
about extroverts and introverts, but Paradise Lost, read for 
the first time with a fresh eye, was pure delight. 

I have never yet read a single one of Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels, and whether they would offer pure delight or utter 
boredom is a question that I have never sought to answer. 
Having reached the age of forty-five in abysmal ignorance of 
all Mohicans, I am at least able to approach Cooper as a 
naval historian with singular freedom from the prejudices of 
taste in fiction. Whatever my learned colleagues say about 
the novels cannot disturb a childhood enthusiasm or con- 
trovert an adult aversion, neither of which I have ever had. 
I can only claim to be an impartial admirer and satisfied user 
of Fenimore Cooper’s History of the Navy of the United 
States of America. 

There can be no question about the importance of Coop- 
er’s place as a naval historian. He was, after all, the first to 
make any systematic attempt to cover the whole field from 
the earliest colonial sea fights onward. Thomas Clark, writ- 
ing in 1813, had treated the revolutionary period briefly, but 
chiefly as a prelude to the war then in progress. Such gran- 
diloquent eulogies of the Navy as The Naval Monument? 


B SOME singular stroke of fortune, both my wife and I 


* Walter Muir Whitehill, Director and Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum 
and a Trustee of the Peabody Museum of Salem, served in the Office of 
Naval Records and Library, Navy Department, during World War II. He 
collaborated with Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King in the preparation of Fleet 
Admiral King, a Naval Record (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1952), 
and is now writing a biography of Admiral Henry T. Mayo. 
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and The Naval Temple’, published in 1816, were focused 
upon the exploits of the War of 1812. Charles W. Golds- 
borough had planned a complete coverage, but the first 
volume of The United States Naval Chronicle, published in 
1824, did not get beyond the Barbary wars, and his work re- 
mained unfinished. Cooper undertook to carry the history 
of the Navy from A to Z and succeeded. 

It is not solely upon the accident of historic priority that 
Cooper’s claim for consideration as a naval historian rests, 
for he did not rush into print, as a journalist, in order to be 
the first. He was fitted for his task by personal experience and 
by friendship with many of the officers who had participated 
in the events that he describes. With this fortunate back- 
ground, he carefully explored all available sources of infor- 
mation, balancing conflicting evidence with judicial impar- 
tiality, so that he might present the truth as he saw it, rather 
than a series of showy tableaux that would catch the public 
fancy. The American victories of the War of 1812 had been 
freely commemorated in eulogies, broadsides, engravings 
and medals. There had been an abundance of “tall tales in 
tall language,” but when in 1839 Cooper finally completed 
his History of the Navy of the United States of America these 
were significant by their absence. Instead, the popular story- 
teller offered an unadorned and abstractly-told critical narra- 
tive, free from even admissible touches of color. 

Cooper had entered Yale in 1803 at the age of thirteen. 
When he was heaved out, for the kind of misconduct that 
many ingenious and exuberant undergraduates before and 
since have found irresistible, his father sent him to sea before 
the mast. Thus in October 1806 Cooper found himself a sea- 
man in the Sterling of Wiscasset on a voyage to England. 
This was a simple means of taming animal spirits, and also 
a normal approach to a naval career, for there was no Naval 
Academy until 1845. After nearly a year in the Sterling be- 
tween New York, England and Mediterranean ports, Cooper 
was, on | January 1808, commissioned a midshipman in the 
United States Navy. He served first in the bomb ketch 
Vesuvius, but later in the year was one of a small group of 
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officers sent, under the orders of Lieutenant Melancthon 
Taylor Woolsey, to assist in the construction of naval vessels 
to guard the Canadian frontier. 

Two gunboats were to be built on Lake Champlain, and 
a 16-gun brig Oneida‘ at Oswego on Lake Ontario Lieuten- 
ant Woolsey, with Cooper and another officer, settled at Os- 
wego to supervise the construction of the larger vessel, for 
which the highly competent shipbuilders Christian Bergh 
and Henry Eckford were the contractors. Although no hint 
of his own presence at Oswego during Oneida’s construction 
was given in the History of the Navy, Cooper did, somewhat 
diffidently, admit to being there in the biographical sketch 
of Woolsey written for Graham’s Magazine and reprinted in 
1846 in his Lives of Distinguished American Naval Officers. 

This was genial duty for a lively young man. Oswego was 
a tiny hamlet in the wilderness, but Woolsey and his party 
hired a house and set up housekeeping, and were soon join- 
ed by a small infantry detachment. As Cooper recalled it: 


The joint mess had a most merry winter of it. Woolsey 
was its head by rank, and he was its soul in spirits and re- 
sources. Balls, dinners, and suppers were given to the 
better portion of the inhabitants, and. . . Woolsey be- 
came highly popular and beloved. . . The living was 
excellent, salmon, bass, venison in season, rabbits, squir- 
rels, wild-geese, ducks, &c., abounding. The mess, how- 
ever, pronounced cranberries the staple commodity of 
the region. They were uniformly served three times a 
day, and with venison, ducks, &c., made a most delicious 
accompaniment. Woolsey was a notable caterer, keep- 
ing his mess in abundance. The house had been a tavern, 
and the bar was now converted into a larder, the cold 
of that region serving to keep everything sweet. It did 
the eye good to examine the collection that was made 
in this corner by Christmas! At the fireside, Woolsey 
was the life of the mess in conversation, anecdote and 
amusement.® 


As Henry Eckford was present, in person, construction 
went ahead briskly, and Oneida was launched early in the 
spring of 1809. This event was celebrated by a ball, for which 
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ladies were with difficulty assembled. Those with both shoes 
and stockings headed the Virginia reel; those with shoes 
alone occupied the second rank, while ladies wearing neither 
were placed at the foot. Thus were the amenities preserved 
in the wilderness! Late in June 1809 Woolsey and Cooper 
set out, with four men, in the brig’s launch on what sounds 
much like a pleasant junket to “get a view of Niagara.” Bad 
weather and head winds prolonged the excursion until food 
ran out. After the last cracker had been eaten the launch 
was pulled up on a beach; then Cooper accidentally came 
across a hedge-hog and killed it with his sword cane. “On 
this animal all hands supped, and very good eating it proved 
to be.” 

In November 1809 Midshipman Cooper was ordered to 
the sloop Wasp, then commanded by his friend, Lieutenant 
James Lawrence, only eight years his senior, who had been 
born in Burlington, New Jersey, in the house next door to 
Cooper’s own birthplace. In this ship began his life-long 
friendship with a fellow midshipman, William B. Shubrick, 
who (more fortunate than his brother John Templer Shu- 
brick, lost at sea in the Epervier in 1815) lived to become the 
senior officer of the United States Navy. 

The unexpected death of Cooper’s father in December 
1809 provided the twenty year old midshipman with a toler- 
able inheritance. The traditional peace-time parsimony of 
the Congress seemed to offer only “blasted prospects” 7 in the 
service, and when Cooper became engaged to Miss Susan 
Augusta de Lancey—‘“‘a fair damsel of eighteen . . . the daugh- 
ter of a man of very respectable connections and a handsome 
fortune’’—his doubts about a naval career increased. They 
were married on 1 January 1811, and the following May, 
on the expiration of his leave, Cooper resigned his commis- 
sion. Long afterward he recalled that his wife confessed that 
“she would never had done for Lady Collingwood.” ® 

Cooper’s three years in the peace-time navy were unevent- 
ful, but they gave him first hand knowledge of the sea and 
ships, and brought him the friendship of naval officers who 
had served their country well in the past and were to do so 
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in the future. He understood how these men thought and 
worked, and his respect and enthusiasm for them in no way 
diminished with the passing of the years. Lawrence was lost 
in 1813 in the gallant but useless action between the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon that is remembered chiefly for his dying 
words, but other friendships continued. It seemed to Cooper, 
as time went on, that through lack of a consistent national 
policy, “the United States of America have never resorted 
to the means necessary to develop, or even in a limited sense, 
to employ their own naval resources.” * This conviction led 
him to wish to explain what he knew to his fellow-country- 
men. As Mr. Grossman” has pointed out: 


As long ago as 1826, at the dinner given in his honor 
just before he sailed for Europe, Cooper had respon- 
ded to the praise of his novels by the promise to write 
something more serious and lasting than his fiction. 
No American writer, he said in the correct style of so 
grand and happy an occasion, had invaded the sacred 
precincts of the Muse of History with greater license 
and frequency than he. As an expiatory offering before 
the altar of the offended Goddess, he would record 
the deeds and sufferings of a class of men to whom the 
nation owed a debt of lasting gratitude and among 
whom he had passed many of the happiest days of his 
youth. Truth would be a pleasant duty, for the more 
nearly it was attained, “the more certain I shall feel 
of contributing to the renown of many of my nearest 
and dearest friends.” 


Thirteen years passed, seven of which were spent in 
Europe, before this project was carried out. No one could 
claim that Cooper devoted himself exclusively to the con- 
fection of his “expiatory offering” to the Muse of History, 
for during this period he wrote ten novels, seven works of 
non-fiction and three pamphlets. Nevertheless the two vol- 
umes of The History of the Navy of the United States of 
America, published in Philadelphia on 10 May 1839 by Lea 
and Blanchard, in London on 30 May by Richard Bentley, 
and within the same year in Paris,’ represent a major effort 
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in research and organization of materials. It would appear 
that Cooper used at least some of the Navy Department Let- 
ter Books and the volumes of in-coming Captain’s Letters.” 
He certainly drew upon contemporary newspapers and pam- 
phlets, but much of his information came from his own 
dramatis personae, many of whom were still living either 
when he was in the service or when he was working on his 
history. The precise proportion of information drawn from 
these various sources must remain a matter of conjecture, 
for Cooper explains in his preface that “authorities being of 
so much moment to the historian, it was intended to quote 
them, but it was soon found that it would require nearly as 
much room to cite these names, and all the minute circum- 
stances by means of which information had been gleaned, 
as to relate the events themselves.” 1 

The tone of the history is of a detached and abstract im- 
partiality, in which the narrative is seldom relieved by anec- 
dote. For consecutive reading it can become monotonous, 
for there is little (other than the locale) to distinguish be- 
tween the operations of the several wars described. At no 
point did Cooper introduce any of the vivid colloquialisms 
and the telling minor details that do so much to sustain the 
interest of the reader of Samuel Eliot Morison’s account of 
the last naval war. These were deliberately omitted by 
Cooper on the theory that “some of the greatest writers of the 
age have impaired the dignity of their works, by permitting 
the peculiarities of style that have embellished their lighter 
labours, to lessen the severity of manner that more properly 
distinguishes narratives of truth.” * As an example of the 
dignified disregard of that which attracted popular attention, 
we may note Cooper’s treatment of the two great phases of 
the War of 1812. In a footnote in the 1839 edition describing 
Captain James Lawrence, Cooper concludes: “Even his 
enemies eulogised the manner in which he carried his vessel 
into action, and his dying words were ‘never strike the flag 
of my ship.’” In later editions the note omits the quotation 
and concludes, “his dying words, a little changed by a poet- 
ical license, have passed into a nautical rallying cry.” 1° This 
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is relegated to a footnote, and Cooper nowhere mentions that 
the words ‘“‘Don’t give up the ship” were inscribed on a flag 
flown by Oliver Hazard Perry during the Battle of Lake Erie. 

Similarly, although he praises Perry’s conduct in that bat- 
tle—‘the did not quit his own vessel when she became use- 
less, to retire from the battle, but to gain it; an end that was 
fully obtained, and which resulted in a triumph” ‘*—there 
is no mention of Perry’s laconic despatch to General Harri- 
son: “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” John Paul 
Jones’ “I have not yet begun to fight” is quoted, but, without 
comment, in a purely matter of fact way, as an answer to Cap- 
tain Pearson’s reasonable inquiry, ‘““Have you struck your 
colours?” ‘7 The point need not be further labored. Those 
touches that all novelists would love, Cooper, as an historian, 
scrupulously eschewed, for he did not wish to distort his 
perspective by emphasizing the dramatic. 

Similarly he went to pains to explain wherein real merit 
lay. Thomas Birch’s painting of ‘‘Perry’s Victory on Lake 
Erie,” popularly known through A. Lawson’s engraving,"* 
depicted Perry in the boat by which he passed from his dis- 
abled flagship Lawrence to the Niagara. A similar scene sub- 
sequently became the subject of a vast oil painting in the 
national Capitol by W. H. Powell,’® that is a worthy com- 
panion in acreage and inaccuracy to Leutze’s vision of “Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware.”” This kind of thing obviously 
led the uninformed to believe that great naval victories 
were won by careering about in open boats, and so Cooper 
added a singularly sound footnote”® to set the reader right. 


Popular opinion, which is too apt to confound distinc- 
tions in such matters, usually attaches the idea of more 
gallantry to the mere act of passing in a boat from one 
vessel to another, during an action, than in fighting on 
a vessel’s deck. This was the least of Perry’s merits. 
Captain Elliott was much longer in the same boat, and 
passed nearly through the whole line twice; and Mr. 
M’Grath had left the Niagara for one of the other ves- 
sels, in quest of shot, before Captain Perry quitted the 
Lawrence. A boat also passed twice, if not three times, 
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from the Caledonia to the Trippe in the height of the 
engagement, and others, quite likely were sent from ves- 
sel to vessel. Captain Perry’s merit was an indomitable 
resolution not to be conquered, and the manner in 
which he sought new modes of victory, when the old 
ones failed him. The position taken by the Niagara, 
at the close of the affair, the fact, that he sought the 
best means of repairing his loss, and the motive with 
which he passed from vessel to vessel, constitute his 
claims to admiration. There was, no doubt, a personal 
risk, in all the boats, but there was personal risk every- 
where on such an occasion. 


Cooper’s history is essentially a series of succinct accounts 
of actions at sea, with an occasional penetrating comment 
similar to the one just quoted, and a dozen and a half brief 
biographical footnotes concerning the principal officers men- 
tioned. He scrupulously explained the method of rating 
ships, and invariably tried to give a just appraisal of the 
abilities of opposing forces in ships, guns and men. He valued 
the human element, remarking that the consistent good for- 
tune in battle of the frigate Constitution “may perhaps be 
explained in the simple fact, that she had always been well 
commanded” and that “in her last two cruises she had prob- 
ably possessed as fine a crew as ever manned a frigate.” ** 
Nevertheless he conscientiously explored material matters, 
and notes that he personally weighed a quantity of shot, both 
English and American, in order to determine the part that 
defective casting of shot might have played in American 
gunnery.” His work, however, begins with the firing, for 
even by reading between the lines one gathers next to noth- 
ing of the political and strategical background, of naval or- 
ganization and administration, or of the economic effects of 
sea power. It is characteristic that not a word is said of the 
effective British blockade of the New England coast in the 
spring of 1814, which, in the opinion of Theodore Roosevelt, 
“inflicted a direct material loss to the American people a 
hundredfold greater than the entire American navy was able 
to inflict on Great Britain from the beginning to the end of 
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its gallant career in this war.” #* Since no American ships 
got out to oppose the blockading squadron, there were no 
engagements at sea, and hence Cooper has nothing to say 
on the subject. 

Cooper’s history did not lack readers both here and abroad. 
A German translation was published at Frankfurt-am-Main 
in 1840 and a French one at Paris in 1845. An abridgement 
in English first appeared in Philadelphia in 1841, and was 
reprinted in 1846, 1847 and 1856, while a second edition of 
the complete text was published in 1840, and a third in 1847. 
Not all the readers were friendly, however, for Cooper’s en- 
tirely impartial treatment of the Battle of Lake Erie led to 
bitter attacks by the friends and relatives of the late Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry. Perry, in his report of the bat- 
tle, had praised the performance of his second-in-command, 
Jesse D. Elliott, but in a post-war afterthought, he claimed 
that Elliott had failed to support him adequately. The dis- 
pute became bitter, but the charges formulated against Elli- 
ott by Perry in 1818 were pigeon-holed by President Madi- 
son;** Perry died, and the question was never resolved. A 
victory had been won and a revival of the controversy—which 
the best modern historian of the navy, Commodore Dudley 
W. Knox,*® suggests was “mainly due to the backward state 
of tactical training and indoctrination at the time’”—would 
have served no useful purpose. Cooper, consequently, chose 
sensibly enough to follow Perry’s original report of the battle 
and ignore the later dispute, thereby bringing Perry’s admir- 
ers around his head like a swarm of hornets. 

In the second edition of the History no major changes of 
opinion were made, although minor errors were corrected 
and additional corroborative information that had become 
available was inserted.** He left out the twenty-four page 
Introduction, which dealt very reasonably with problems of 
the naval establishment at the time of first writing, including 
the need for flag rank in the navy. It is perhaps just as well, 
for it contained one of Cooper’s few bad prophecies—that it 
is illusory to suppose that steam vessels can ever be made to 
cruise!?? 
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The Mexican War forcibly suggested to Cooper the need 
of bringing his history down to date. In the preface to the 
third edition he remarked: “The Navy of the United States 
presents a very different aspect, in 1846, from that which it 
offered in 1815. Its existence has been trebled as to time, 
within the past thirty years, and its force increased fifty fold.” 
By 1851, having accumulated the necessary materials, he be- 
gan the continuation of his history, but completed only the 
section on the Mexican War before his last illness. In 1853, 
two years after his death, a new edition of the History—three 
volumes in one—was published by G. P. Putnam. The first 
two volumes were reprinted from the third edition of 1847. 
The third, running from 1815 to date was said to be “‘prepar- 
ed from unfinished manuscripts, documents, etc., left by Mr. 
Cooper, and from other most reliable and authentic sources, 
published, documentary and personal.” Eleven pages on the 
Mexican War were scrupulously indicated as having been 
dictated by Cooper in the summer of 1851; the rest is ap- 
parently the work of his anonymous editor. 

In concluding his preface to the third edition, Cooper 
wrote: 


Divine Providence controuls all for its own great ends; 
but should its laws works as they have done for the 
last half century, the historian of the American Navy, 
who shall sit down to his labours in the year 1900, 
will have a task before him very different from that 
which has fallen to our share. 


In 1900 the historian of the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War did indeed have a different task, although 
less different from Cooper’s than that of the historian of 
1950. Rear Admiral Morison has, after all, in the history of 
United States naval operations between 1941 and 1945 a sub- 
ject that makes all that preceded 1941 seem but a prelude. 
It is not hard to believe that Cooper, could he have known 
of the operations of the fast carriers and battleships of the 
Pacific Fleet between 1943 and 1945, would quite happily 
have eaten his prophecy that steam vessels could never be 
made to cruise. 
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As with most historians of his time, Cooper’s concern was 
with the actors on the stage, not with behind-the-scenes prep- 
arations, or box office receipts. But he knew the actors as 
friends and contemporaries, and because of this his History 
of the Navy of the United States of America retains, after 
more than a century, an enduring claim to consideration. As 
my friend, Lieutenant Commander M. V. Brewington, who 
is singularly familiar with the history of the sailing navy, 
wrote me a few weeks ago: ““Cooper’s History is not without 
errors of fact, but in the main it is as dependable as most 
firsts, and I never fail to see what he has to say.”” The last 
clause is as good a tribute as a historian could wish to re- 
ceive 112 years after publication. 


1 Thomas Clark [U. S. Topographical Engineer], Sketches of the naval 
history of the United States; from the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, to the present time (Philadephia, M. Carey, 1813). Carey published 
on 3 Jan. 1814 a second edition of Clark’s work, brought down to date, 
in two volumes, with the title Naval history of the United States from the 
commencement of the revolutionary war to the present time... . 

2[Abel Bowen], The Naval Monument, containing official and other ac- 
counts of all the battles fought between the navies of the United States and 
Great Britain during the late war; and an account of the war with Algiers 
. . . (Boston, 1816). Sabin cites Boston editions of 1830 and 1840 and New 
York editions of 1837 and 1838. 

3 [Barber Badger]. The Naval Temple: containing a complete history 
of the battles fought by the navy of the United States, from its estab- 
lishment in 1794, to the present time ... (Boston, 1816). The same text 
appeared in American naval battles; being a complete history of the battles 
fought by the navy of the United States from its establishment in 1794 to 
the present time .. . (Boston, 1831). Sabin also cites a Boston 1837 edition. 

4 For plans of Oneida, see Howard I. Chapelle, The History of the 
American Sailing Navy (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949), pp. 
231-232. 

5 J. Fenimore Cooper, Lives of distinguished American naval officers 
(Philadelphia, 1846), II, 127-129. 

6 Mary E. Phillips, James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1913), pp. 57-58. 

7 Phillips, op. cit., p. 65. 

8 Phillips, op. cit., p. 70. 

9 J. Fenimore Cooper, The history of the navy of the United States of 
America (Philadelphia, 1839), I, xvii. 

10 James Grossman, James Fenimore Cooper (New York: William Sloane 
Associates, 1949), p. 136. 

11For a full account of the various editions, see Robert E. Spiller and 
Philip C. Blackburn, A descriptive bibliography of the writings of James 
Fenimore Cooper (New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1934), pp. 103-106. 
Professor William Charvat has very kindly informed me that the publisher’s 
records (now owned by Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia) show that 3000 
copies were printed in April 1839 and that $2,700 was paid to the author. 
A second edition of 2500 copies, printed in January 1840, brought Cooper 
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a return of $1,750. The English edition was a failure for correspondence 
with Bentley shows that only 290 out of the 1500 copies were sold, and 1100 
were remaindered. Bentley, who said that English criticism of the book 
was bitter, claimed that he lost £300 on it, after paying Cooper £400. 

12So0 Lieutenant Commander M. V. Brewington, USNR (ret.), who 
knows these manuscript letter books intimately, informs me. 

13 Op. cit., I, vii. 

14 Jbid., I, ix-x. 

15 Ibid., II, 254n. 1856 edition, II, 106n. 

16 Ibid., II, 402-403. 

17 Ibid., I, 193. 

18 The United States Navy 1776 to 1815 depicted in an exhibition of 
prints .. . held at the Grolier Club . . . (New York: Grolier Club, 1942), 

. 73-74. 

PPro George C. Hazelton, Jr., The national capital, its architecture, art and 
history (New York, 1914), pp. 168-169. 

20 Op. cit., II, 402-403n. 

21 Ibid., II, 463. 

22 Ibid., I, 379-380. 

23In Sir William Laird Clowes The Royal Navy (London, 1901), VI, 
68-69. The extent to which the British blockading squadron had things 
its OWR way may be seen in my edition of New England Blockaded in 1814: 
the journal of Henry Edward Napier, Lieutenant in H.M.S. Nymphe (Salem: 
Peabody Museum, 1939). 

24 A. T. Mahan, Sea power in its relations to the war of 1812 (London, 
1905) , Ii, 78. 

25 A history of the United States Navy (2nd ed., New York, 1948), p. 
119. 

26 The chief additions noted in the 1856 edition [reprinted from the 
third edition of 1846] concern Manly and McNiel in 1777 [I, 79-80], the 
location of Barry’s loss of the frigate Raleigh [I, 94], the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg and the frigate South Carolina, ex-Indien [I, 135], Shaw and 
the Enterprise [I, 177-178], David Porter’s attempt to board Cherub [II, 91], 
the Boxer-Enterprise engagement [II, 108-109], M’Donough on Lake Cham- 
plain in 1813 [II, 166-167], the Battle of Lake Erie [II, 194, 197-198], and 
Lake Champlain operations of 1814 [II, 222]. 

27 The prophecy was bad because it was one of the few occasions when 
Cooper ventured into detailed consideration of weapons. While basic 
principles of strategy and command often remain valid through the cen- 
turies, it is always risky to venture predictions regarding such constantly 
changing material matters as ships and weapons. As Kipling remarked in 
The Fringes of the Fleet: “The Navy is very old and very wise. Much 
of her wisdom is on record and available for references but more of its 
works in the unconscious blood of those who serve her. She has a thousand 
years of experience, and can find precedent or parallel for any situation 
that the force of the weather or the malice of the King’s enemies may 
bring about. The main principles of sea-warfare hold good throughout 
all ages.” Thus, although in the Battle of the Coral Sea in May 1942—the 
first major naval engagement in history in which surface ships did not 
exchange a single shot—all the attacks were made by carrier planes, Admiral 
King’s reiterated insistence at this time for more rapid aggressive action 
against the Japanese would have been readily understood by the eleventh- 
century Persian who copied the military aphorism: “You must breakfast 
on the enemy before he dines on you.” 
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JAMES F. BEARD, JjR.* 


in the arts is to be found in the works of James Feni- 

more Cooper and the writers and artists contemporary 
with him. Although, historically, this awakening of American 
art is a part of the larger revolution that was sweeping Euro- 
pean art and politics, the esthetic sensibility of the American 
romanticists is, in important ways, strikingly different from 
that of their European counterparts. It is a sensibility we 
have only begun to appreciate and define. We have no ade- 
quate descriptive title for it, we have neglected its artistic 
productions until lately, and we have no satisfying or defini- 
tive studies of many of its exemplars. The painter Thomas 
Cole, whom Cooper considered “‘one of the very first geniuses 
of the age,” 1 has had no biography since 1853; Horatio 
Greenough’s life has never been written; and so the record 
goes. While the literary figures have fared rather better than 
painters and sculptors, it has been too easy to study them as 
isolated phenomena, not very meaningfully related to the 
culture of their own times or of ours. The recent rediscovery 
of the early Hudson River Valley School painters should sug- 
gest to us that there are vital qualities in this art and culture 
which are again becoming available. 

If the romantic sensibility in the United States was signi- 
ficantly distinct, it was because American writers and artists 
had peculiar problems to solve and because their tempera- 
ments and culture differed from those of their British and 
Continental contemporaries. Some of these differences are 
impressive. Whereas foreign writers, artists, and composers 
were effecting a revolution within an existing culture, their 


| NHE first vigorous expression of our national sensibility 


* Dr. Beard, Assisstant Professor of English at Dartmouth College, was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, 1952-1953, for work on a definitive ed- 
ition of Cooper’s correspondence. In connection with the larger project, which 
is still in progress, he is preparing a critical biography of Cooper for the 
Oxford University Press. 
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Oil on canvas by Gilbert Stuart 
Owned by Dr. Henry S. F. Cooper 








ELIZABETH FENIMORE COOPER 
Watercolor, artist unknown 
Fenimore House Collection 














SCENE From “THE Spy” 


Oil on canvas by William Dunlap 
Fenimore House Collection 
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American colleagues, as many of them believed, were creat- 
ing an indigenous culture. This is not to deny the richness 
and complexity of our colonial cultures or some high esthetic 
achievement within them; but it is true, in a national sense, 
as Cooper wrote at about the time Emerson issued his 
famous call for a national literature, that America still had 
“arts to acquire, and tastes to form.” * The combined influ- 
ence of foreign examples and opinions and native common 
sense was so strongly felt at first (and this situation is difficult 
to imagine today) that the question of whether American 
materials had any potential esthetic value was seriously de- 
bated.’ In any case, the novelty of their materials required 
writers and artists to make their own adaptations of old forms 
and styles or to evolve new ones. As Cooper pointed out in 
Notions of the Americans (1828), the practical difficulties 
arising from the sparseness of population, the absence of in- 
ternational copyright laws, and the scarcity of patrons were 
enormous.‘ 

These mutual problems, and other circumstances, made 
New York, from about 1820 to about 1840, a gravitational 
center to which most artists and writers eventually drifted. 
‘It was here chiefly that they congregated, exchanged ideas, 
formed projects, founded organizations, and received stimu- 
lus from each other’s society and enthusiasms. And it was 
here, consequently, that the most effectual efforts towards the 
formation of a national sensibility were made. Although our 
records of this culture, apart from its art works, are meager, 
it contained a notable breadth and versatility. Men like 
William Dunlap, Samuel F. B. Morse, and Gulian Ver- 
planck obtained prominence in each of several careers; and 
it is difficult to find any writer or artist whose interests were 
insular. To a large extent, they were all moved by the same 
esthetic impulse, the discovery of hitherto unsuspected values 
in American life and landscape, a discovery which brought 
the arts closely together. It is significant that in Cooper’s Bread 
and Cheese Club, painters like William Dunlap, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, Samuel F. B. Morse, Henry 
Inman, Robert W. Weir, and John Vanderlyn outnumbered 
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more purely literary men, like Cooper and William Cullen 
Bryant;* and that the membership of the Sketch Club in 1831 
contained authors and painters in about equal proportions.® 
After Morse demonstrated the vitality of the new school of 
painting in 1825 by founding the National Academy of De- 
sign, it welcomed to its staff or honorary membership writers 
like Bryant, who lectured there from 1828 to 1838; Cooper, 
who sent to it a carefully selected collection of casts and a 
Borghese vase from abroad; and Irving who, under Washing- 
ton Allston’s influence, had once considered exchanging the 
pen for the brush. 

This spirit of comradeship in a joint enterprise was far 
more important than has been recognized in influencing the 
careers of writers and artists and in determining the qualities 
of their productions. The familiar story of Fenimore Cooper's 
rescuing Horatio Greenough “from despair” in Florence in 
1828 by commissioning the first American group statuary is 
only one of countless similar accounts. If Cooper was, as 
Greenough said, ‘a father to him in kindness,”’ commission- 
ing a bust of himself, helping him to arrange exhibitions, 
inducing the busy Lafayette to model for a bust, conspiring 
innocently to secure Greenough’s commission for the statue 
of George Washington for the National Capitol, and inter- 
ceding silently with patrons in Greenough’s behalf, the same 
generosity, transcending even personal dislikes, pervaded the 
relations of other writers and artists. And despite individual 
differences of temperament, taste, and interest, they held 
similar ideas to such an extent that it is sometimes difficult 
to tell who originated them. Cooper and Greenough, for 
example, shared a preference for functional architecture.’ 
Who, considering the extent of Cooper’s influence on Green- 
ough, can say definitely that the priority in this preference 
belongs to Greenough? 

The friendships between Cooper and Dunlap, Morse and 
Greenough were particularly close (much closer than any of 
the novelist’s literary friendships); and they are preserved in 
letters, now widely scattered and mostly unpublished. For 
William Dunlap, New York’s patriarch of the arts, Cooper 
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exercised a tender and almost filial care. Their friendship 
never wavered from the time of the first meeting aboard an 
Albany-bound steamer, when Cooper was showing the Eng- 
lish actor Charles Mathews the beauties of the Hudson and 
the three of them sat all night with Dr. John W. Francis in 
the captain’s cabin telling anecdotes and drinking whiskey 
punch. It flourished to the time of Dunlap’s death, when 
he and Cooper were involved together in the novelist’s 
unfortunate speculation in western lands. Cooper and Morse 
were inseparable companions. Together they attended James 
Monroe’s last reception as President in 1825, visited the 
Colosseum on a beautiful moonlight evening in 1830, fol- 
lowed directly behind the Pope on a Holy Thursday at St. 
Peter’s by thrusting themselves into the procession of am- 
bassadors, shopped in picture stalls along the streets of Paris 
where Cooper purchased a picture said to be by Teniers (and 
possibly his Rembrandt and Holbein) for “just $5,” partici- 
pated in meetings of the exiled Polish patriots, and sat long 
afternoons in the Louvre while Morse copied paintings and 
Cooper exclaimed, “Lay it on here Samuel—more yellow— 
the nose is too short—the eye too small—damn it if I had been 
a painter what a picture I should have painted.”® It was dur- 
ing one of their evenings in Cooper’s Parisian quarters in 
1832 that Morse seems first to have broached his idea for an 
electro-magnetic telegraph.’° Back in New York the next 
year, they made plans for refurbishing Otsego Hall, ful- 
minated against Cooper’s detractors, and talked art and poli- 
tics endlessly with the aging one-eyed Dunlap. Although 
Cooper and Greenough could seldom be together, the novel- 
ist was always the “glorious Fenimore” to the sculptor; and 
Greenough was projecting a bronze bust to commemorate 
Cooper in 1852, when his own death interrupted his plans." 

It would have been strange indeed if friendships like 
these, based on a deeply understood affinity among the arts, 
had not significantly affected the dominant sensibility of the 
times. Asher B. Durand epitomized this relationship among 
the arts when he painted Cole and Bryant standing together 
contemplating a magnificent vista.1* Some painters, like 
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Washington Allston and William Dunlap, were also writers; 
and some writers, like Cooper, Irving, and Bryant, were pro- 
foundly interested in painting. One indication of the direct- 
ness of this relationship is that there was a considerable vogue 
for paintings which were essentially illustrations of the works 
of Cooper, Scott, Irving, and Bryant. Although records of the 
paintings of the period are tantalizingly incomplete, they do 
show that practically all of the more prominent painters 
of Cooper’s time turned directly to his fiction for subjects; 
and if the records were complete, they might show that al- 
most every major scene in his early novels was transferred 
to canvas. The Spy (1821), The Pioneers (1823), The Last 
of the Mohicans (1826), and The Prairie (1827) were espec- 
ially attractive to the painters. Unaccountably, except 
for the paucity of marine painters, the sea novels seem to 
have been neglected. 

All of these American paintings I have been able to see are 
extremely faithful to the spirit and letter of Cooper's text, 
and it is a little remarkable that the details and variety of his 
fiction provided stimulus for so many painters with different 
styles and interests. The Spy seems to have appealed by its 
tense dramatic situations. When, during the winter of 1823- 
1824, William Dunlap decided to paint a scene from The 
Spy, he chose the moment in Chapter V just after Major 
Lawton “of the Virginia horse” has penetrated the disguise 
of Captain Wharton “of his Majesty’s 50th regiment of foot,” 
and just before Lawton learns Wharton’s identity.’* The 
emotions on the faces of the characters, the Negro servant, 
Caesar, lingering in the background, and even the profuse 
“raven” locks on Lawton’s head are faithfully portrayed. 
Members of the original cast of Charles P. Clinch’s drama- 
tization of The Spy are said to have posed for this painting." 
Thomas Frederick Hoppin painted one of Wharton’s several 
escapes in the novel.'* The Last Interview Between Washing- 
ton and Harvey Birch, the affective scene in which Harvey 
refuses any compensation for his services to his country, was 
the title of one of the two paintings by Asher B. Durand 
suggested by Cooper’s fiction.1* Circulated widely as an en- 
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graving, it became one of Durand’s best known works. It 
would be pleasant to suppose that the Irish tavern-keeper, 
Betty Flanagan, who appealed strongly to Maria Edgeworth, 
found a portraitist; and perhaps she did, for the title of a 
painting by Louis Lang, Bridget Flanagan Thinking of Bet- 
tering Her Situation is strongly suggestive of her.?” 

The Pioneers was replete with fine landscapes, portraits of 
manners, and scenes of action ready for the brush; and paint- 
ers were not long in seizing their opportunities. Thomas 
Doughty exhibited two landscapes from the novel at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadel .ia only 
a year after the book’s publication. One showed Leather- 
stocking’s ill-fated pursuit of the deer in Lake Otsego, and 
the other the almost disastrous conflagration on Mount Vis- 
ion.1® John Quidor, whose whimsical genius one associates 
more normally with Irving than with Cooper, found an 
appropriate scene for his talents in Chapter XXX where, to 
the great amusement of the woodchopper, Billy Kirby, the 
irate Leatherstocking hurls Hiram Doolittle, the meddlesome 
representative of the law, almost into the lake.’® The details 
and the grotesque effect of this painting, Leatherstocking 
Meets the Law, were suggested in Cooper’s text. Leather- 
stocking’s split-second rescue of Elizabeth Temple almost 
from the jaws of the panther seems to have appealed to artists 
more strongly than any other scene in Cooper’s fiction. It was 
painted by John Quidor and George L. Brown, engraved by 
Henry S. Sadd for the Columbian Magazine from a design by 
Tompkins H. Matteson, and, I am told, baked into sets of 
china.”° Matteson also painted The Turkey-Shoot from The 
Pioneers.*! The scene in which old Mohegan, more familiarly 
known as Chingachgook, obstinately retains his seat on a log 
in the path of a raging forest fire, rejects Christian consola- 
tion, and dies an Indian’s death was painted by Henry In- 
man.?* To an unknown painter should go the credit for de- 
picting Leatherstocking’s leave-taking, where, symbolically 
transfigured, he becomes “the foremost in that band of 
pioneers who are opening the way for the march of the na- 
tion across the continent.” 7° 
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If The Pioneers was peculiarly a painter’s novel, The Last 
of the Mohicans presented special difficulties to painters; for 
here nature was imagined in a grandeur and wildness un- 
precedented in American fiction. Only one native artist, 
Thomas Cole, was equal to the depth and immensity of 
Cooper’s conception; and he seems to have had no compet- 
itors in the one or more scenes he painted from the Mohi- 
cans. Interestingly, and perhaps significantly, Cooper and 
Cole were neighbors on Greenwich Street in New York and 
exchanged visits at about the time Cooper was writing his 
romance.** The representation of Cora Kneeling at the Feet 
of Tamenund, for which Cole’s patrons competed and which 
seems so boldly independent, is actually almost a miracle 
of fidelity to the scene Cooper imagined.*> A comparison of 
the painting and the text shows that Cole assimilated, for 
his design and details, practically all of the relevant descrip- 
tive matter from Chapters XXVIII and XXIX; and the ar- 
rangement of masses in the finished painting conforms more 
closely to Cooper’s text than that in the preliminary drawing. 
Tiny as they are, the human figures in the painting are iden- 
tifiable from their disposition and postures. It is not sur- 
prising that Cooper wrote of Cole in Notions of the Ameri- 
cans: ‘“To me his scenery is like the scenery from which he 
drew; and as he has taste and skill enough to reject what is 
disagreeable, and to arrange the attractive parts of his pic- 
tures, I only hope he will continue to study [nature] the 
great master from whom he has drawn his first inspira- 
tions.””?* 

To signalize their imaginative kinship, and also to bring 
the work of the American artist before discriminating for- 
eign patrons Cooper in 1828 commissioned Cole to paint a 
scene from The Prairie for presentation to the English poet 
Samuel Rogers, to whom Cooper later provided an introduc- 
tion for Cole.*’ Charles Wilkes, the friend who sent the gift 
for Cooper, informed the novelist that it showed Leather- 
stocking “climbing a hill near the center of the picture... 
beckoning to his companion to follow him.” The whole, 
Wilkes added, was “‘a kind of cento, composed of real views 
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taken from Nature and well joined together.” ** The sale 
catalog of Rogers’ fabulous collection describes the painting 
as “A Romantic American valley, with Indians crossing a 
bridge over a cataract: grand effect of an approaching 
storm.” *° 

Although reports of the merits of this painting conflict,*° 
it must have surpassed the efforts of other artists to illustrate 
The Prairie. One of these, exhibited by John C. Hagan fif- 
teen years after the book appeared, was the Meeting of Ish- 
mael Bush with the Trapper from Chapter III.*t A water 
color by George Harvey entitled Daybreak: Leatherstock- 
ing’s Expedient, from Chapter XXIII, shows Natty combat- 
ing the prairie fire by igniting his own blaze, while he and 
the other fugitives stand huddled in a circle cleared of grass 
and pursuing Indians hover on the horizon.*? The portrait 
of Leatherstocking by the Dutch artist, Johan Barnard Witt- 
kamp, is interesting chiefly for suggesting how different the 
American and European sensibilities were. The painting por- 
trays Leatherstocking’s first appearance in The Prairie, pre- 
sumably, where he stands musing and alone, a dark and 
colossal outline against a flood of fiery light. Wittkamp re- 
corded faithfully such obvious details as the long rifle, the 
realistic hound, and the rolling prairie; but in his preoccupa- 
tion, he missed altogether the atmospheric and spatial quali- 
ties essential to Cooper’s bizarre effect.** A large painting 
by James William Glass, an American who worked in 
England, showing a cluster of horsemen on the Great Plains, 
attempts without notable success, to capture the spaciousness 
of Cooper’s conception.** 

These paintings from Cooper’s fiction (a similar list might 
be made for other authors) reflect more comprehensive 
parallels in the subject matter and styles of the two arts. “I 
owe much if not most of my success,” Cooper replied, in 
1823, to a laudatory letter from Richard H. Dana, Sr., “‘to 
the desire that is now so prevalent in the country to see our 
manners exhibited on paper [he might have added, on can- 
vas]. If I am able to create an excitement that may arouse 
some sleeping talents of the natives . . . I shall not have 
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labored entirely in vain.” ** As the records of writing and 
painting show, the esthetic impulse was mingled with the 
impulse of the historian to preserve what had been very dear, 
what was felt to be peculiar, and what was rapidly passing. 
The impetus which Cooper’s fiction gave to this movement 
of writers and artists to preserve the whole of the American 
life and scene as they knew it can perhaps never be measured, 
for he was a part of the larger movement. It may or may not 
be accidental, for example, that William G. Wall’s popular 
Hudson River Portfolio, containing an aquatint engraving 
of Glens Falls, preceded Cooper’s visit to the Falls and the 
inception of The Last of the Mohicans by only one year. 
Practically all of the subjects and scenes that attracted the 
imaginations of Cooper, Irving, and Bryant appealed also to 
the imaginations of the painters. 

The dominant sensibility with which these materials were 
regarded seems to have contained a peculiar if not unique 
ambivalence of attitude, whose most extreme representatives, 
perhaps, are Cooper and Cole. In the works of both men, 
there is a passion for exactitude of representational detail 
and, at the same time, a striving towards the harmonization 
of those details which reaches at times beyond the expressive 
limits of their media. These qualities are familiar, of course, 
in British and Continental sensibilities at the time. What 
seems to be distinct in the American sensibility is the extent 
to which the tendencies were pushed. 

The notion that the value of an esthetic effect depends to 
a high degree on the literal quality of its observation seems 
droll to modern ears. Yet the idea was not only present to 
Cooper, Cole, and their contemporaries; but their techniques 
were greatly influenced by it. Cooper might not have written 
The Pilot and, in effect, created the sea novel if he had not 
felt that his own exact knowledge of seamanship would en- 
able him to improve on Scott’s effects in The Pirate. What- 
ever critics of his Indians have said, Cooper himself always 
believed that his pictures of Indian life were essentially true. 
When told, for example, that his portrayal of the Sioux In- 
dians in The Prairie differed from that of Chateaubriand 
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in Les Natchez, a book Cooper had not read, he defended 
his own fiction, stating: “The book speaks plainly for itself, 
and if Mr. Chateaubriand has painted them [the Sioux] 
materially different from what I have done he has been led 
into an error. . . . He has probably gained his information 
from the old French writers, half a century old, while I have 
consulted our own means of intelligence, and my own ob- 
servation. Of course my own description is a little poetic, as 
it should be, but in the main it is correct enough.” ** If 
Cooper objected to the color of the sea or the rigging of a 
ship in paintings as inaccurate,*? he was not being unpaint- 
erly; for the painters themselves took such matters seriously. 
When Charles Wilkes went to see Cole’s painting from The 
Prairie, he objected, he wrote Cooper, ‘‘to two or three trees 
of which I did not like the shape”; but, he added, “I with- 
drew my objection when he [Cole] showed me an original 
sketch from Nature of the very trees.” ** The careful and 
intricate details of Cole’s preliminary studies for paintings, 
which were usually made directly from nature, show the 
utmost concern for accuracy of representation. 

For all its literal qualities, the art of Cooper and Cole was 
not intended as photographic realism, like that of the artist 
who painted a picture entitled, The Bedchamber of Wash- 
ington, in which he Died, with the furniture as it was at the 
Time, Drawn on the Spot.*® That is why Cooper's effects are 
untranslatabl¢ on the moving-picture screen. In the final 
effect, Cooper believed, the realistic details should be sub- 
limated by a process of selection, arrangement, and poetic 
heightening to a single unified impression. “Nature,” Cooper 
wrote in a deceptively neo-classical idiom to Cole’s biogra- 
pher, the Reverend Louis L. Noble, “should be the substra- 
tum of all that is poetical. But the superstructure should be 
no servile copy. The poet and the painter are permitted to 
give the beau ideal of this nature and he who makes it the 
most attractive while he maintains the best likeness, is the 
highest artist.” 4° Cole himself provided the rationale of this 
effect, which Cooper referred to as the “harmony of poetic 
coloring.” *! “In the forest during an hour of tempest, it is 
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not,” Cole wrote, “the bough playing in the wind, but the 
whole mass steeping to the blast that absorbs the attention; 
the detail, however fine, is comparatively unobserved. In a 
picture of such a subject detail should not attract the eye, but 
the whole.” *? Clearly, the painter or writer who is to repre- 
sent scenes in this manner must have a highly specialized type 
of visual imagination. 

Cooper’s most successful fiction, and all we know about his 
tastes and habits of composition, confirms what Balzac said 
long ago, “Never did the art of writing tread closer upon the 
art of the pencil.” ** Never, one may add, was there a more 
indefatigable connoisseur of landscape. ‘You will smile at 
my old passion for fine skies and landscape scenery,’ Cooper 
wrote in Italy, “but I have climbed to the castle of St. Elmo 
a dozen times within the last month to see the effects of the 
sunset.” * Cooper’s travel books, especially the volumes on 
Switzerland and Italy, are redolent of his feeling for color, 
mass, space, and atmosphere. The inceptions of at least 
one-third of his romances can be traced to the strong im- 
pressions of some particular scenes on his sensibilities. More- 
over, his imagination appears to have been of that inward 
and withdrawn kind which conceives best in visual images, 
and for which the act of writing is essentially an act of trans- 
cription from one medium to another. This visual composing 
was the stage of creation which gave Cooper his greatest 
pleasure, and he said that he always composed “twice as 
much as was committed to paper.” *° The actual writing was 
a “dirty employment” for which he had too little patience. 
It follows, therefore, that the best way to read much of 
Cooper’s fiction is to read it rapidly, allowing the text to re- 
create the painter’s image. The style, flawed though it is, is 
quite serviceable in this respect. Though I speak under cor- 
rection, I do not believe Cooper is read today in this man- 
ner, except by the few readers who instinctively visualize and 
who can escape the mold of photographic realism. 

Cooper’s mode of composition is worthy of serious artistic 
consideration; indeed, it has some advantages over any other 
method of story-telling that has been devised. Like the mod- 
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erm motion picture camera, it frees the imagination of the 
narrative artist in time and space, while permitting him to 
retain much of the expressive value of painting. Some of the 
effects of focus and pace which Cooper was able to obtain by 
regulating the clarity and nature of visual details do, in fact, 
anticipate Hollywood techniques. The most familiar, per- 
haps, is his manner of sweeping in on his characters by nar- 
rowing his focus. Some effects are much more complex. By 
combining close and long-range views in The Two Admirals, 
for example, Cooper created a vivid illusion of whole fleets 
maneuvering with their individual ships in battle. By super- 
imposing one wild landscape on another in the reader’s con- 
sciousness in The Last of the Mohicans, he created an illus- 
ion of depths below depths. In conveying effects of action 
and rapid movement, Cooper had much the advantage of 
the painters. Washington Allston, a painter whom Cooper 
greatly admired, refused to paint battle scenes because, he 
wrote, “I know not where, even among the great names of 
my art, to look for anything like the living mass of one of 
Cooper’s battles.” ““The details,” he added, were “wholly un- 
translatable in the painter’s language.” *° 

If painters found it difficult to capture the sense of move- 
ment in Cooper's narrative, it might be supposed that he 
would have had difficulty in employing the expressive values 
of painting; and it is true that the narrative artist can never 
achieve the same degree of immediacy in the expressive 
values of color, mass, and space as the painter. Nevertheless, 
Cooper understood these values and instinctively used them 
in a definite pictorial style or styles. While, in general, Coop- 
er’s visual imagination worked within the range of styles we 
think of as characteristic of the Hudson River Valley School 
painters, it would be misleading to attempt to identify his 
style with that of any one of them; for there is in his fiction 
a remarkable variety of painterly expression. The tonal 
qualities which permeate many of his books, contributing to 
their unity and remaining fixed in the reader’s memory long 
after the incidents themselves are forge .en, vary markedly 
from novel to novel. This tonal consistency within individual 
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books, as well as the variety from book to book, seems largely 
the result of Cooper’s allowing certain sites or landscapes, 
with their peculiar clusters of association, to determine not 
only the settings of his fiction but the qualities of character- 
ization and action as well. The idea for The Deerslayer, we 
are told, came as the sudden result of a glimpse of Lake Ot- 
sego through “an opening in the wood” along the eastern 
shore;*’ and it is not difficult to feel reverberations of this cir- 
cumstance in its limpid, slightly nostalgic tone. The action 
and characterization of The Wing-and-Wing seem to have 
been projections of Cooper’s haunting memory of a sense of 
“secret and subtle danger” he experienced while cruising 
along the lovely shores of Italy in a Genoese felucca.*® 

Within the tonal range Cooper set for himself in parti- 
cular books, he knew how to vary pictorial effects so as to 
elicit their maximum expressive values. In The Prairie, for 
example, the dominant tone is established by the image of 
the vast, endlessly rolling seas of grass. His symbolic inten- 
tion in bringing Leatherstocking here to die was his feeling 
that “Illimitable space is the best prototype of eternity.” ** 
Instead of the monotony one might expect in this dreary 
microcosm, The Prairie is filled with pictures of a teeming life 
which the somber overcast serves to unify and intensify. The 
best of these scenes, which, as Balzac observed, do not so 
much engage the attention as absorb the mind, contain their 
own implicit symbolisms, not unlike those one finds in the 
more imaginative Hudson River Valley School paintings. 
The paradox that the greatness of man is his insignificance 
intrigued Cooper as it intrigued Cole, Durand, and other 
painters; and the idea is implicit in many of the scenes or 
tableaux in The Prairie. The same qualities of religious awe 
and aspiration which one finds in the paintings are present 
in such scenes as that in which Ishmael Bush hears the ago- 
nizing shriek informing him that the murderer of his son is 
punished, or in the scene of Leatherstocking’s death. The 
setting is not simply a backdrop to the action, and hence 
incidental to the meaning: it is an integral part of the action 
and the meaning. 
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While Cooper’s great reptation for composition in the 
painter’s sense has been often reaffirmed, we have lost sight, 
it seems to me, of much that is involved in this reputation. 
The sensibility which Cooper possessed and the larger sen- 
sibility which he reflected was one which delighted in the 
profound and inexhaustibly, expressive qualities of light, 
mass, color, shape, and movement, as employed to represent 
accurately and yet imaginatively certain truths of Ameri- 
can life. Cooper’s fidelity, like that of his contemporary 
American painters, was not intended to be a literal fidelity 
to fact. An important American historian in his own right, 
Cooper differentiated with the utmost care between the 
order of truth necessary for the historian and that required 
for imaginative works. Like the painters, he sought to achieve 
a balance between the generalized fidelity to American ex- 
perience which would convey an exact sense of its nature 
and quality and yet embody a religious, patriotic, and 
ethical idealism which transcended the immediate aspects of 
that experience. The balance was not an easy one to main- 
tain, and it resulted often in an uneven apprehension of 
materials. This is apparent, for example, in Cooper’s greatest 
triumph, his portrayal of Leatherstocking. Yet it is within 
this dual apprehension of reality, which Cooper usually 
described in the painters’ language, that he and his artistic 
contemporaries evolved their forms. The combination of 
firm observation and unbounded aspiration gives their 
sensibility and their art works a texture and universality 
that we have been most careless to neglect. 
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WILLIAM CHARVAT* 


today lies not in his mastery of fictional art (which is at 

least questionable), or in the viability of even his best 
books (which do not crowd the lists of the reprint libraries), 
but rather in his personality and in his character as an Ameri- 
can citizen. For this reason he belongs with those other 
Americans—Franklin, Mark Twain, Thoreau, perhaps even 
Scott Fitzgerald— whose art and whose intellect are of less 
significance than their representativeness as American per- 
sonalities. 

Such personalities become interesting—become illuminat- 
ing—for American cultural history only as they develop 
through contact and conflict with the forces of our national 
life. I hope to contribute a little to our understanding of 
Cooper’s public character by telling something about his 
professional character, and by showing how that character 
developed through his experiences with his publishers and 
the booktrade. 

Let me start with some generalizations about Cooper’s 
place in the history of professional authorship. In his thirty- 
one-year writing career, he averaged a novel a year, and 
turned out twenty other separate book publications and a 
still unknown quantity of periodical contribution. He was, 
therefore, the first American writer of imaginative litera- 
ture to make a living from writing, continuously and success- 
fully. By these terms, he, rather than Irving, was our first 
professional author. By the same terms, he was the only 
commercially successful writer of belles-lettres up to 1850. 


] BEGIN with the proposition that Cooper’s significance 


* William Charvat, Professor of English at Ohio State University, is 
writing a history of professional authorship in America. 

This paper is based, for the most part, on unpublished Cooper corre- 
spondence at Yale University, records and correspondence of the Carey 
firm, now deposited in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the corre- 
spondence of Richard Bentley, in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
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Irving and Hawthorne are excluded because of their years 
in government office and the long hiatuses in their produc- 
tivity; Bryant and Poe because of their work as editors; Em- 
erson because he was primarily a lecturer; and others for 
reasons similar to these. Contrary to general opinion, his 
popularity did not decline at the end of his career; it in- 
creased. Such works as The Wing—and—Wing and Wyan- 
dotte in the 1840's sold twice as well as The Spy and The 
Pioneers in the early 1820's. In the last three years of his 
life, three or more less complete editions of his novels were 
brought out by different publishers, and in the four years 
after his death one house is said to have sold 300,000 copies 
of his works. Yet, by the 1840’s he had become a tired hack, 
forced to grind out two novels a year for much smaller 
returns than he had received in the twenties for one novel 
a year—and this in spite of the fact that some of the novels 
of the last decade were as good as those of the first. The 
explanation of this paradox of continued popularity, contin- 
ued skill, but increasing drudgery and penury lies partly in 
publishing history. 

Let us go back to the author. A more complete extro- 
vert has never been known in American letters. No tempera- 
mental artist could have produced as regularly and steadily 
as Cooper did. After The Spy, he suffered none of the tor- 
tures Irving endured in waiting for the “right mood.” Nor 
did he, like Hawthorne, have to lie fallow in summer. G. C. 
Verplanck may possibly have been right in 1824 when he 
said that Cooper was “not a'regular literary artizan who 
can do his job within a year or work by the day at so many 
pages a morning,” but that was before Cooper could have 
been sure that writing was his proper business and his life- 
work. Before many years he was writing on schedule—by 
the clock. “I said to Scott,” he wrote a friend, ‘that I always 
invented twice as much as was committed to paper, in my 
walks, or in bed, and in my own judgment, much of the best 
parts of the composition never saw the light; for what was 
written was usually written at set hours, and was a good deal 
a matter of chance.” Note the implication: that he threw 
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away many inspirations and inventions simply because they 
did not turn up at the right point in the course of composi- 
tion. 

The power of invention, apparently, never failed him, as 
it often failed Hawthorne. His tank was always full; he al- 
ways had more novels in his head than he had time to write. 
He could promise two or three novels, in advance, on spe- 
cific subjects. This fertility was sometimes a nuisance to his 
publishers. On one occasion he promised them one novel set 
in Italy and another on Lake Ontario. By the time he had 
finished the first, he was hot with inspiration for two other 
novels set in Europe, and the publishers had to wait eight 
years for the Ontario story, which was the only one of the 
lot they really wanted. 

He was like his assassin, Mark Twain, in letting his books 
write themselves. He was never bothered or slowed up by 
problems of form or method. Sometimes, when he was well 
along in a book, he had no idea what his last chapter would 
contain. He was not alone among novelists in starting one 
end of the book through the press while the other was still 
unwritten, but few writers have had his naively objective 
curiosity about how his own plot was going to turn out. He 
had an unshakeable confidence, which he reiterated again 
and again to his publishers when they worried about the 
drag in the first two parts of his manuscript, that the last 
part would be full of torpedoes which would save the story. 
And here is an odd fact for the critic. Though Cooper wrote 
primarily for his American public, and though all his full- 
lengths novels were published in two volumes in America, 
he thought in terms of the traditional British three-volume 
structure, in which form his novels appeared in England. 
Thus he wrote his American publishers, Carey & Lea, who 
had printed his Red Rover in two volumes as usual, that 
the first and last volumes “are the best I have ever written.” 
Any analysis of the form of Cooper’s novels ought to take this 
fact into consideration. One suspects that the structural 
weakness of some of his books is similar to that of many three- 
act plays: the dramatist writes inspired first and third acts 
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but does not know quite what to do in the second. Sometimes 
Cooper’s second volume seems to exist simply to separate 
the first from the third. 

Rewriting and revision of manuscript seem never to have 
caused him any pain—simply because he did not rewrite. 
It is perhaps unkind to say that he sent his first drafts to the 
printer and did his revising in later editions, but it some- 
times happened. He depended heavily on publishers’ proof 
readers, and on that account he wrote Bentley airily, “I pay 
no attention to any of the spelling.” Of course he grew wary 
after some early disasters. Precaution was so full of blunders 
that Bryant was puzzled and repelled by it. A typical sen- 
tence read, ‘““To this Sir Edward cordially assented, and the 
old gentleman separated.” This typographical homicide so 
infuriated Cooper that he threatened to sue the printer. 

When he did do a thorough job of revision of an old 
novel he demanded handsome extra pay for it. He was quite 
willing to adjust the quality of the “‘purification” (as he call- 
ed the work of revision) to the rate of pay. He told Bentley 
that he would revise his old novels five pounds worth or fifty 
pounds worth, as Bentley pleased. ‘“This is an age,” he said in 
self-defense, “‘when good company [meaning Scott] makes 
an author shameless, and I believe it is very generally under- 
stood that the genius finishes to order.” ‘“‘Recollect,” he wrote 
Bentley in the course of this bargaining, ‘it is harder work 
to read [these novels of mine] than it is to write them.” 
Three hundred pounds, he added, would hardly reward him 
for the “vexation of spirit caused by reading nine novels 
written by myself.” 

Cooper's stylistic slovenliness was recognized by some 
critics, and was attributed by his enemies to the over-rapid 
writing of a mercenary author. This, of course, was nonsense. 
But it is true that Cooper had no very high regard for the 
niceties of style; he was capable of saying, “I find the mere 
composition of a tale a source of pleasure.” The adjective 
mere is revealing, but it reflects no particular eccentricity in 
Cooper. Contemporary attitudes toward rhetoric, inherited 
probably from the eighteenth century, sanctioned what seems 
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to us to be an unnecessary distinction between fine finish in 
prose and strength in prose, and assumed that much finishing 
reduced strength. These attitudes are suggested in a comfort- 
ing letter written to Cooper by his friend, Charles Wilkes; 
“Certainly every man has a perfect right . . . to exert his 
talents in the way he likes best. If he chooses to employ more 
of the labor time, to polish his works to the utmost, he may 
have the pleasure of thinking his fame will be more lasting, 
but even this advantage over more hasty productions is by 
no means certain, and strength is often sacrificed to polish. 
The one I fancy is generally an irksome task—the other often 
a delightful one—to embody fleeting visions which pass 
thro’ the mind.” This was poor advice to give to Cooper: 
early nineteenth century prose is full of unpolished visions 
which were fleeting in a sense the authors never intended. 
But in an age which preferred oratorical flux to concise and 
economical statement, Cooper’s style was the norm, and he 
properly concerned himself with broad rather than fine 
effects. 

About the story quality of his novels, he had no doubts, no 
diffidences. The man whose second book was a best-seller 
went through no harrowing years of trial and error, as Haw- 
thorne did. He burned no manuscripts in despair, and put 
by few if any for later rewriting. The novel he was writing 
was always his best, and he was all the more certain of this 
if his critics and publishers thought otherwise. The Bravo, 
he was sure, would be a hit. The Headsman would be better 
than The Bravo. When Carey told him that The Monikins 
was the worst failure of his career, he replied flatly, “It is my 
favorite book.” When he was writing Mercedes of Castile he 
thought it would become one of the “standard works of the 
language,” but it failed so badly that his publisher asked him 
for a refund. There was a touch of Colonel Sellerism in all 
this. He was capable of counting on receipts of $15,000 
from a book which brought him one-third that amount, and 
five hundred dollars a year for life from another which 
breathed its last after three years on the market. 

It was perhaps part of the secret of Cooper’s success that 
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he was never haunted by any sense of inferiority to British 
novelists. He had good reason not to be. He had intended 
his tour de force, Precaution, to be mistaken for an English 
tale. “No book was ever written with less thought or more 
rapidity,” he slyly confessed, but though he had to remainder 
the American edition of a thousand copies to Harpers to get 
rid of it, in England it had twice the sale of The Spy, and by 
1851 the British had bought five editions of it. I take more 
pains with The Spy,” he said impudently, ‘‘as it is to be an 
American novel professedly.” 

Though his self-respect as a writer was unmitigated, he 
exploited literature in a brisk and business-like fashion. In 
his correspondence with James Ogden, his agent in the cot- 
ton market, discussions of the saleability of his novels mingled 
naturally with shoptalk about other commodities. For an 
unwritten novel on the Great Lakes he demanded of his 
English publisher one hundred pounds extra because it was 
not only nautical but had “Indians intermingled.” A letter 
of 1826 to Colburn of London sets the keynote: “It is nec- 
essary to speak of these works as mere articles of trade.” 
The most famous of his contemporaries—Emerson and Mel- 
ville—felt much the same way about their books. 

These are a few of the high lights of Cooper’s professional 
personality, but to understand it fully we must stand as far 
away from it as possible and see it as a small shadow on the 
screen of economic and book-trade history. His thirty years 
of professional authorship (1821-1851) began when the busi- 
ness cycle was on the upswing, and ended when another era 
of prosperity was dawning. During those three decades there 
were only five years of really serious depression—the Panic 
of 1837 and the Debt Repudiation Depression of 1840-1843. 
When The Spy was published in 1821 the country had just 
enterged from a primary post-war depression, and the great 
age of river and canal traffic was under way. When The 
Ways of the Hour was published in 1850, the railroads had 
just crossed the Alleghenies and the era of national mar- 
keting had begun. Though Cooper died just as huge editions 
of his novels were about to be distributed in the now easily 
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accessible trans-Allegheny region, he was historically lucky. 
He had reaped his biggest harvests in the two decades preced- 
ing the economic and book trade crisis of the early forties. 

It was perhaps a coincidence that the Depression 
of 1840-1843 was contemporaneous with the worst per- 
iod in the competition of British and American litera- 
ture. Literary history sees the early forties as bright with 
promise and fulfillment, but let us look at these years from 
the American author’s point of view. Emerson’s Essays were 
on the market, but the author had to pay for their manu- 
facture and they had a very small circulation. Poe’s Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque were available because Carey 
& Lea could not get rid of the 750 copies they had printed. 
Hawthorne was wearily contriving one magazine story a 
month, stamped out by formula, because his collections 
would not sell. Irving had stopped producing temporarily 
and his works were almost all out of print. Thoreau inquired 
into literary opportunities in New York, and gave up. In a 
word, the commercial value of the works of these masters was 
close to zero. The cause was mainly—but not entirely—the 
competitive reprinting of British books. 

Cooper was better off than most because he wrote the kind 
of thing that had some commercial value in any market, but 
consider what the competition did to him. In the 1820's 
novels by Scott and Cooper sold for two dollars. In 1840 
D'Israeli’s novels sold for seventy-five cents and Cooper’s for 
a dollar fifty. In 1843, one could buy a new novel by Dickens 
for ten cents and a new one by Cooper for fifty cents. A re- 
vised postal act of 1843 took the profit out of ten cent novels, 
competition finished off the “mammoth weeklies” which 
had been publishing them, and “courtesy of the trade” 
brought some order into the reprint business. By 1850 the 
retail price of American novels was back to about a dollar 
fifty in terms of the length of the old two-volume novel, but 
the conventional two-volume format itself, fortunately for 
the art of the novel, was on the way out. The one-volume 
Ways of the Hour sold for a dollar and a quarter in 1850, 
but Cooper’s time was almost up. 
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Nevertheless, he was lucky to have suffered only ten years 
of the competition. He was lucky in another way. During the 
first two decades his profits on early sales of his novels was 
sometimes as high as forty-five percent of the retail price—a 
profit never equalled by any other American author from 
that day to the present. The explanation of this high return 
is complicated, but the answer lies partly (and paradoxically 
enough) in the immature state of the publishing business in 
the 1820’s and partly in the fact that Carey & Lea carried 
Cooper as a kind of loss-leader. But his rate of profit slipped 
in the 1830's, and in the 1840’s he had to be content with a 
mere twenty percent. Put the decline of retail prices and of 
royalty rates together and the result is this: In 1826 The 
Last of the Mohicans sold for two dollars, sales were 5,750, 
Cooper's profit was forty-three percent, and his total take was 
$5,000. Sixteen years later, in 1842, the newly published 
The Wing—and—Wing sold for fifty cents, sales were 12,500, 
the royalty was twenty percent, and his profit was $1,187.50. 
Thus, though the sales of the later book were more than 
twice that of the earlier, his returns were less than one- 
fourth. If these facts explain why Cooper had to over-produce 
in the forties, they also suggest a reason for his return to the 
adventure story after a decade of slow-selling propagandistic 
prose. 

Booktrade forces affect an author’s pocketbook, and they 
often affect the quantity and quality of his production. But 
between these forces and the author stands the individual 
publisher, who can, if he is as competent in his line as the 
writer is in his, serve as a buffer between the brute economic 
pressures of trade and the writer’s desire to create according 
to his inner drives. If there had been no Charles Wiley in 
New York in 1821, no Carey & Lea in Philadelphia in 1826, 
and no John Miller or Richard Bentley in London, Cooper's 
career and fortunes would have been different—economics 
or no economics. It could not have been mere luck that he 
gravitated toward the best literary publishers of his day. The 
best are always those who have a genuine interest in writers 
and writing, take pride in getting good names on their lists, 
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and joy in making attractive books. Cooper might have work- 
ed with the Harpers in New York, but he sensed that in 
those days the powerful brothers were mere merchandisers. 
He might have worked with the great John Murray of Lon- 
don, and did for a while, but he found Murray cold, super- 
cilious, and unapproachable. 

The fact is that the hard-boiled Cooper needed apprecia- 
tion, comfort, and encouragement from his publishers. He 
required of them also an integrity, candor, and loyalty equal 
to his own. Two of them, Wiley and Miller, he stayed with 
even after he knew they were bankrupt, and he helped to 
finance them. The two stronger ones, Carey & Lea and Bent- 
ley, he stayed with for seventeen years—a record equalled by 
no other American writer of his day. The connection was 
not an easy one for either of these publishers. Cooper was 
bad tempered, imperious, often unreasonable, dilatory about 
meeting crucial deadlines, and almost completely unwilling 
to accept advice. As trade and copyright conditions backed 
the publishers against the wall, he fought their reductions 
of payments to him dollar by dollar. 

There is no place here for an account of either Miller or 
Bentley, or of the immense differences between the British 
and American booktrades. It is worth pointing out, however, 
that his English receipts, though large, were much smaller 
than his American ones; and that in spite of the fact that 
America exasperated him, he wrote for his American public 
rather than his English one. “With me,” he said, “it is a point 
of honor to continue rigidly an American author.” And 
when Bentley on one occasion annoyed him he wrote him 
bluntly, “You know I consider all editions but the American 
as reprints, and if you cut capers with the book I [shall] 
wash my hands of it.” 

On the American side, Charles Wiley was one of the ma- 
jor personalities of the publishing world. His contribution 
to the first American literary renaissance—or rather, nascence 
—was great, for he was one of the very few publishers of the 
time who had any faith in native literature. He and the 
printer, C. S. VanWinkle, with whom he was closely con- 
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nected, saw through the press during the years 1819-1821 
most of the works that constituted that early flowering. Irv- 
ing’s Sketch-Book, Halleck’s poem, Fanny, Cooper’s The 
Spy, and Dana’s Idle Man were on their lists. Indeed, of the 
major titles, only Bryant’s 1821 Poems was out of their hands, 
and Wiley assisted in the distribution of that too. This flow- 
ering, though less lush than that of 1850-1855, is of great 
historical importance, for it brought about the transition 
from the gentleman-amateur-author phase of American let- 
ters to the professional and commercial phase. It was the un- 
expected but well-publicized commercial success of The 
Sketch-Book and The Spy that drew scores of hopeful writ- 
ers into the market and led to the establishment of the liter- 
ary profession in the United States. 

But if Irving and Cooper began as amateur writers, Van 
Winkle and Wiley were also amateur publishers. They had 
poor facilities for distribution, and for lack of capital they 
had to serve as agents rather than as genuine publishers for 
Irving and Cooper, who financed their own works. In fact, 
the position of the two pairs of men represents an odd re- 
versal of what we think of as the norm, for the authors in this 
case supplied the capital, and took the risks and the profits, 
and the so-called publishers received a commission equiva- 
lent to an author’s royalty. 

Wiley’s great distinction lay in his being (except perhaps 
for Mathew Carey) the first of America’s “‘author’s publish- 
ers’’—that is, the kind of publisher who takes a deep personal 
interest in writers and in the contents of their books. Long 
before the reign of G. P. Putnam in New York and James 
T. Fields in Boston, this prototype of Maxwell Perkins re- 
joiced in the society of writers, encouraged them, and enter- 
tained them in the back room of his store in Reade Street 
which Cooper christened “the Den.” But, though he put his 
imprint on five of Cooper’s novels, he was financially so un- 
stable that when he died in 1826 the novelist got back a 
number of his unpaid promissory notes to remember him 
by. But Cooper’s loyalty to him never wavered, and in after- 
years he thought of him as “Poor Wiley, whom I loved, cre- 
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dulous and weak as he was in some respects, though at bot- 
tom an excellent fellow, and of great good sense—nay, even 
of talent.” 

After Wiley’s death Cooper felt free to go to the firm of 
Carey & Lea of Philadelphia, which had been beckoning to 
him for several years. Mathew Carey, who founded the firm 
in 1785, was, with Isaiah Thomas, one of the two great book- 
men of the late eighteenth century—not merely a bookseller 
but a distinguished editor and author in his own right. In 
1817 he took into the firm his son Henry C. Carey, who was 
to become a noted economist; it was with this Carey that 
Cooper carried on most of his correspondence. 

During the twenties and thirties Carey’s was easily the 
second (for years it was the first) most powerful general pub- 
lishing firm in America. Older by thirty-two years than its 
leading rival, the Harpers of New York, it had developed the 
Southern Atlantic, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Valley market 
so extensively by the time of Cooper’s arrival in 1826 that 
in terms of geographical coverage its distributive facilities 
were unmatched. It was probably not only business experi- 
ence, astuteness, capital, and salesmen like Parson Weems 
that kept the company going in an era when publishing 
firms were short-lived, but also a strong family bond of the 
kind that cemented the house of Harper for three-quarters 
of a century. 

Until about 1844 the Careys and their partners were eas- 
ily the most distinguished literary publishers in the United 
States, and their influence on the course of literary history 
is incalculable. Even in the eighteenth century Mathew 
Carey had made a name in literary circles by editing and 
publishing the first successful literary magazine, the Ameri- 
can Museum, whose contributors included the best writers 
of the nineties; and he had edited and published some of the 
best early anthologies of American verse. But poetry was not 
his forte, and it was probably true, as Poe remarked bitterly 
in 1829, that the Careys had always declined to publish the 
work of American poets at their own risk. In drama they 
were not specialists like Longworth of New York, but be- 
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tween 1807 and 1819 they brought out at least seven plays 
by American dramatists, including four volumes of a pro- 
jected set of Dunlap’s works. 

Their great strength was in native fiction. By 1850 they 
had published 237 works of fiction by American authors, 
their closest rival being the Harpers with 188. Inasmuch as 
their list included the complete works of Irving, Cooper, and 
Kennedy, and some of the work of Mrs. Rowson, John Neal, 
Simms, Sedgwick, and Bird, to say nothing of short stories 
by Poe, their house may be said to have been the center of 
fiction production in the twenties and thirties. Add to this 
record their ownership of one of the leading critical journals 
of the twenties—the American Quarterly Review— (jealous 
New Yorkers said that the Careys now had a critical organ 
like John Murray, with an editor hired to puff their own 
publications), and their pioneer editing of one of the earliest 
and certainly the greatest literary annual—the Atlantic Sou- 
venir, and one does not wonder that in their heyday they 
were courted by most American authors. The rumor that in 
1836 they paid $30,000 to native writers was probably no ex- 
aggeration. 

When one looks at their fiction record closely, however, 
an historical truth emerges. Before 1820 they published only 
two American novels; in the next decade, thirty-four (almost 
triple the output of their closest competitor); in the next 
decade, 142—which was tops in the trade. Their sudden ex- 
pansion into large scale American literary publishing after 
1820 was due mainly to one fact: their early recognition of 
the commercial value of the work of Scott, Byron, and their 
contemporaries, and their speed, skill, and resourcefulness 
in exploiting that work in America. They recognized the 
gold mine as early as 1817 (the year of the founding of Harp- 
ers, who were to be their successors in the field), and by 1822 
they had put John Miller on salary to buy early copies of 
Scott’s novels. By 1832 they had published at least eleven 
first American editions of Scott, and for a while they led the 
American trade in printing Dickens. In 1825 the Harpers 
guaranteed a Boston correspondent that they could win out 
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in the competition for a new British work against any firm 
in the country except the Careys. 

But though the Philadelphians were pioneers in a trade 
which was to become almost lethal to native authorship, and 
though they declined to deal in unprofitable native poetry, 
their standards were not exclusively commercial. In the twen- 
ties they were attracting and seeking Americans whose names 
would add prestige to the firm’s list, and like all good pub- 
lishers (but like few publishers of their time) they experi- 
enced professional pleasure in linking their name with that 
of a distinguished author on a title page. They were sure of 
Cooper’s distinction when they read The Spy, but, adhering 
to the ethics of their trade, they had kept their hands off 
Wiley’s author. During their bargaining for The Last of the 
Mohicans, they wrote Cooper, “when an author makes an 
arrangement with us, he is never disposed to leave us. We 
have had within six months, applications from seven au- 
thors, all of reputation, who are disgusted with their pub- 
lishers.” 

This statement represents the dawn of the modern author- 
publisher relationship in America—a relation based on the 
conviction that there is no monetary or legal substitute for 
mutual confidence. For seventeen years the Careys patiently 
demonstrated to Cooper that they were doing everything a 
publisher could possibly do for an author, that they valued 
their association with him, but that they must be guided not 
only by his interests but their own, and by intelligent trade 
practice. Their surviving letters to him are models of can- 
dor, tact, sympathy, firmness, and humorous indulgence. 

They needed all of these qualities, for Cooper was some- 
thing of a spoiled child. Accustomed during his years with 
Wiley to taking the lion’s share of the profit of his books, and 
to being his own judge of their saleability, he insisted on ex- 
traordinary prerogatives in his dealings with the Careys. His 
novels had to be accepted, sight unseen, on the basis of a bare 
description of theme and scene, and he had to be guaranteed 
a flat sum for the right to publish the unseen book for a stat- 
ed period. Sometimes, when a book failed, they got a rebate 
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from him or a reduction on the price of the next book, but 
always the entire risk was theirs. 

By the end of the twenties the pattern of profit and loss 
on Cooper’s books had become clear to them, and they re- 
vealed it to him. Paying him $5,000 per book, they lost 
money if the first year’s sales were less than five thousand, 
broke even if they were 5,500 and made a reasonable profit 
if they reached six thousand. After the first year each book 
joined the Cooper sets, which were printed from the original 
plates and sold at trade sales at reduced rates. Up to 1829, 
they told him, only The Red Rover, which sold 6,500 copies, 
had shown them a clear profit. They considered that sale as 
“fixing the utmost limits to which the sale of a popular 
book can be pushed. It required great popularity to sell so 
many, and we cannot always calculate upon such a number.” 
Unfortunately, no records of the size of the later and cheaper 
reprintings survive; we have thus lost a valuable index to 
the growth of Cooper’s reading public. 

The firm professed no great faith in the longevity of his 
books. When they took a new novel they bought the right 
to reprint it for from two to four years. Old copyrights they 
bought for periods of up to fourteen years for only $500 
apiece. Apparently the reprints sold poorly, for they wrote 
him in 1829, ‘“The sale of books in this country is only for a 
few days or weeks, and then they pass away, almost as if they 
had never been.” This conviction may have been a reflec- 
tion of the old religious prejudice against fiction, long con- 
sidered ephemeral diversion rather than a branch of “polite” 
literature. The fact that they let Cooper’s copyrights get out 
of their hands suggests that they did not suspect that his 
novels would become classics. 

The rest of the Carey-Cooper story, covering as it does 
Cooper's political decade (the thirties), and the cheap-book 
war, is one long diminuendo. The Careys published his 
travel books reluctantly, steadily reduced their payments for 
propaganda novels, and in 1843 ceased to be his publishers. 

Looking back over the years of the Carey-Cooper connec- 
tion, one sees Cooper’s professional interests coming into 
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conflict with what might be called, in one sense, his intel- 
lectual integrity, and in another, a wrong-headed obsession. 
For ten years, from 1830 to 1839, Cooper wrote no book that 
was not political, propagandistic, or controversial. Nothing 
that he wrote in that decade ranked, or ranks, with the gen- 
eral public as a Cooper classic. Yet it was the period when 
he revealed himself as a vigorous and interesting intellect. 
To his publishers it was a fascinating but painful spectacle. 

The Careys had been fairly shrewd interpreters of the pub- 
lic taste for Cooper’s novels. They knew in advance when a 
sea or frontier story would be a hit, and they predicted right- 
ly that the heavily propagandized stories would not be popu- 
lar. Yet they were not infallible in their judgment of the 
public. They had a low opinion of the saleability of Notions 
of the Americans, and correctly estimated that the first sales 
would be about 2,500; but they published seven more edi- 
tions before they were through with it. One understands 
their persistence in trying to hold him to his tried-and-true 
themes, but one regrets that Carey and Bentley both firmly 
vetoed his plan to write a tale “in which ships would be the 
only actors.” In 1841 he actually began the story with “all 
ships and no men. It is an experiment certainly, but so was 
the Pilot.” Like most publishers, they liked only those ex- 
periments which succeeded. Cooper himself had taken the 
risk on all his early and successful experiments. 

Looking back over the record, one sees Cooper in his pre- 
authorial days playing at avocations—seamanship and farm- 
ing—as if no deep necessity lay behind any of them. Writing 
Precaution was also avocationa], but the experience gave him 
an itch that kept him scratching the rest of his life. Almost 
over night the gentleman-amateur became a professional, 
defying the myth, inherited from the Renaissance but then 
current in America, that the gentleman may write, but not 
for money. But the code of gentleman determined the char- 
acter of the professional writer. That code required that he 
be completely independent, that he be beholden to nobody. 
Cooper's life-long attitude was not that he wanted to sell 
something, but that he had something that publishers wanted 
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to buy, and that the public might buy it from the publish- 
ers if they chose. Accordingly, he considered criticism of his 
books an impertinence; never let himself get into a position 
where a publisher could reject his manuscript after reading 
it or pay him according to actual sales; and declared that a 
writer is not indebted to the public which buys his books. 
Thus, even within the system of democratic patronage of 
literature, Cooper refused to be patronized. His readers 
seemed not to care. Confounding critics and publishers 
alike, they made his best novels into classics simply by con- 
tinuing to buy them. 
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different from his fellow-citizens.’ ’’ The words I have 
just quoted are literally Cooper’s; they appear in his novel, 
Homeward Bound.’ But the sentiment expressed is not 
Cooper’s. On the contrary, it is a sentiment which he attri- 
butes to his enemies. For these words are spoken in the novel 
by the newspaper editor, Steadfast Dodge, and every time 
that Dodge speaks in the novel it is to utter views which the 
novelist despises. 

Steadfast Dodge, taken by himself, is a worthless, trivial 
person, too trivial to be the object of serious consideration. 
But Cooper insists that Dodge must be taken seriously for 
the very reason that he cannot be taken by himself. There 
are too many of him, too many people in America, so Cooper 
asserts, just like this narrow-minded, provincial editor, and 
Dodge as a newspaper editor has the power of multiplying 
himself, of making people who are like him, or at least he 
has the power of making people accept his views and ideas 
as their own and his way of life as the American way of life. 

In Homeward Bound, it is Dodge’s ideas which are the 
chief subject of satire. In the sequel, Home as Found, we see 
Dodge’s ideas about life turned into unpleasant reality. Life 
in America, lived according to the ideals of Steadfast Dodge 
and his fellow-editors, is distressingly dreary. We are shown 
in Home as Found a society which smugly proclaims itself to 
be perfect, but all of whose members are discontented with 
their actual position in it, a society restlessly consumed by a 
“go ahead” spirit and without memory of its own past. It is 
““* Mr. Grossman, a graduate of Columbia College and Columbia Law 


School, who practices law in New York City, is the author of James Fenimore 
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a world without privacy in which one may not resent the 
prying scrutiny of one’s neighbors, a world of mass opinion 
in which every one is expected to think and act just like 
every one else. It is, in short, a world without individuality. 
And individuality, according to Cooper, is the aim of poli- 
tical liberty; for only a man who is allowed “to pursue his 
means of happiness in his own manner” is truly free.’ 
Cooper’s picture of American life in the bitter pages of 
Home as Found was not entirely new to Americans. They 
had read and been angered by equally bitter descriptions in 
the books of English travellers like Mrs. Trollope, who as- 
cribed American faults to American political institutions. 
What was new in Cooper’s case was the unforgivable fact that 
the critic was himself an American, that he professed to 
speak as an advocate of American democracy, and that as its 
advocate he attacked American life and the American press. 
Newspaper editors enjoyed hurling empty, noisy defiances 
at the enemies of freedom at home and abroad. The editors 
were freedom’s self-appointed defenders, and it was axioma- 
tic that whoever attacked the press attacked freedom itself. 
American editors were hopelessly confused as well as outrag- 
ed—perhaps they still would be—when they were attacked on 
the ground that they themselves were enemies of freedom. 
For the newspaper editors of the 1830’s the word “free- 
dom” was part of their political stock in trade. It was a word 
which they used and understood chiefly in terms of the his- 
torical struggle for political freedom. In this sense America 
had won its freedom in a glorious struggle against a foreign 
tyrant; to preserve its freedom all that was necessary was 
sound political action, that is, voting for the political party 
which the particular newspaper supported. Foreigners spoke 
ill of America because they disliked its free institutions. 
Therefore, according to newspaper logic, whoever disparaged 
American life must speak from an alien point of view, hos- 
tile to America’s freedom. This line of newspaper reasoning 
can be seen in its very perfection in the most vicious attack 
on Cooper after the publication of Home as Found, the at- 
tack by Webb, the editor of the Morning Courier and New 
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York Enquirer. According to Webb, Cooper was a traitor 
who wrote Home as Found to make money in England, a 
viper who should leave America and never return to it.’ 

When we read Cooper’s strictures on American life we are 
likely to believe them exaggerated because of a certain in- 
trusive vehemence of his rhetoric, but when we read the 
venomous newspaper rhetoric directed against Cooper, we 
realize some of the force of Cooper’s arguments. It had been 
one of Cooper’s main points that in America one could not 
make any adverse criticism of society as a whole and yet one 
was permitted to make violent attacks on an individual.‘ The 
newspaper response to Home as Found demonstrated how 
deeply criticism of America was resented and how far editors 
would go in defaming the individual whose criticism they 
resented. 

Cooper answered Webb by having him indicted for libel, 
a proceeding which caused the editors to libel Cooper again, 
and for these new libels Cooper brought civil suits for dam- 
ages. Newspaper comments on these suits were themselves 
libelous in their expression and led to new libel suits by 
Cooper. The law, as represented by judges, was on Cooper’s 
side, but the law, as represented by juries, was less favorable 
to him. Judges instructed juries to bring in verdicts for 
Cooper and sometimes suggested that the damages should 
be substantial; but the juries’ verdicts were on the whole 
only for relatively small amounts. Cooper won his war 
against the press in the sense that after years of his numerous 
and energetically conducted libel suits editors defamed him 
less frequently. But if Cooper silenced the editors, he suffer- 
ed also by their silence; in the last years of his life his novels 
were not adequately reviewed. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Cooper significantly 
influenced the libel law of New York, but this seems to me 
doubtful. On the whole he used the law of libel as he found 
it and left it ultimately much as it had been before he used 
it. Cooper’s vast reckless energy might make this slow, heavy 
weapon perform like a rapid-fire mechanism. But for ordin- 
ary people of average prudence, the uncertainty of the law’s 
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performance is still its most significant feature. The uncer- 
tainty of proving truth by legal evidence deters the prudent 
from publishing what they believe to be true, and the uncer- 
tainty of an adequate remedy deters the prudent from suing 
when they believe they have been injured by falsehood. 

If Cooper won his war against the press, he nevertheless 
lost what was to have been its decisive battle. After three 
trials Webb was acquitted. The jurors who stubbornly re- 
fused to send Webb to jail were demonstrating that the law 
in action was quite different from the law on the books. The 
statutes might be clear that whoever libeled another was 
responsible to society and should be punished, but the jur- 
ies, acting for the moment as society, were equally clear that 
they were not interested in holding an editor to his respon- 
sibilities by sending him to jail as a criminal. 

The editors claimed that in defending themselves against 
Cooper’s lawsuits they were also defending the freedom of 
the press. There is some historical merit to their position. 
The law of libel originated in England before the concept 
of the freedom of the press was established, and was in large 
part used as a means of punishing criticism of the govern- 
ment. Much of the press’s struggle for freedom in the eigh- 
teenth century was a struggle against prosecutions for libel, a 
struggle in which judges were often against the press and 
juries were on its side. It was considered a victory for the 
freedom of the press when late in the eighteenth century a 
statute was enacted in Parliament giving juries the right in 
criminal prosecutions for libel to be judges of the law as well 
as of the facts of the case.* This English statute was adopted 
in New York,® and the jury that acquitted Webb was exer- 
cising its theoretical legal right as well as its practical power 
to take the law into its own hands. The procedural device 
which aided Webb is an instance of what an uneasy compro- 
mise the law of libel has made between conflicting social in- 
terests— the interest of society in protecting a free press and 
the interest of society in protecting its members from damage 
by the falsehoods of the press. 

To Fenimore Cooper, a compromise like this was not only 
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illogical but also socially undesirable. Cooper believed that 
the press, like juries, had outlived in part its historical func- 
tion. The press had been useful in the struggle for political 
liberty, for it could help arouse public opinion against tyran- 
nical governments. But after political democracy had been 
established, as it has been in America, the role of public 
opinion and of the press as its supporter changed significant- 
ly. For in a democracy, Cooper pointed out, the source of 
ultimate power, and hence, the threat to freedom, was no 
longer in the government but in the public itself. “In 
America,” Cooper wrote, “it is indispensable that every well 
wisher of true liberty should understand that acts of tyranny 
can only proceed from the publick. The publick, then, is 
to be watched, in this country, as, in other countries kings 
and aristocrats are to be watched.” * We are accustomed to 
think of public opinion as the greatest support of democracy, 
but to Cooper it was clear that “it is a besetting vice of de- 
mocracies to substitute publick opinion for law. This is the 
usual form in which masses of men exhibit their tyranny.” ® 

Of course, if the regard for public opinion is democracy’s 
vice rather than its virtue, then it follows that the press, 
which is one of the great sources of public opinion, is also a 
potential enemy of liberty. To Cooper, the press seemed an 
unfortunate source of public opinion, because a newspaper's 
concern is not with facts as facts but as news. And news, 
Cooper pointed out, is a commodity of fluctuating value, 
that has to be sold immediately, before its trustworthiness as 
fact can be adequately investigated. Cooper believed that it 
was a great evil that newspapers were not entirely made up 
of falsehoods but contained some truth; for if they were en- 
tirely false, they would soon be harmless.® 

Aside from its falsehoods, which misled the public, the 
position of the press as the leader of public opinion made it 
a despot which “‘tyrannizes over publick men, letters, the 
arts, the stage, and even over private life.” 1° For it was in the 
force of public opinion that Cooper found the explanation 
of what he believed to be the great paradox of American life: 
that in America where there was so much political liberty, 
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there was much less personal liberty than in almost every 
other country. 

We are committed to the value of free discussion and free 
inquiry as indispensable to liberty. Fenimore Cooper’s life 
work shows his own intense commitment to these values. 
Yet in a sense Homeward Bound and Home as Found are a 
parody of our faith. Steadfast Dodge’s newspaper is called 
The Active Inquirer. One of Dodge’s methods of active in- 
quiry is sneaking into people’s rooms to rummage through 
their private papers. To Dodge, free discussion is also to be 
equally unrestrained by any considerations of privacy. He is 
indignant at the stuffy heroine of the novel who when she 
was his fellow-passenger at sea never spoke once “of her want 
of appetite, of sea-sickness, or of anything relating to her 
ailings even.” Dodge, in the name of the freedom of the 
press, claims the unlimited right to gossip and snoop. He is 
at one with the village gossip in the novel, who also in the 
name of liberty, wants to know everything. “Indeed,” says 
the gossip, “that is not a free country in which there are 
any secrets. I keep nothing from my neighbors, and, to own 
the truth, I do not like my neighbors to keep anything from 
"= 

When Cooper shows us that the newspaper editor and the 
village gossip are identical in spirit, he is doing much more 
than satirizing the editor. He is also satirizing us, his read- 
ers. Behind all genuinely active inquiry is a curiosity about 
life that often takes the socially undesirable form of sheer 
nosiness. Severe as Cooper is on Steadfast Dodge, he realizes 
that the editor is not solely responsible for the level of the 
tone of the press. The editor is supplying a genuine demand; 
he is reflecting public taste as well as creating it. Unlike the 
modern publicity expert, Dodge does not regard himself as 
the conscious manipulator of public opinion. He is a suc- 
cessful despot because be believes the myth which he tells 
the public—that he is its slave. The myth, indeed, has its own 
truth. Dodge is a cowardly man who lives in dread of public 
opinion. It is through a slave’s psychology that he exercises 
his tyranny. 
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Like a slave, Steadfast Dodge flatters his master, the pub- 
lic. Whatever the public does, thinks or wants is right. In 
the epigraph to Home as Found Cooper addresses the Ameri- 
can public in the words of Prince Hal: “Thou art perfect.” 
But what Cooper has said in mockery is for Dodge one of the 
simple truths of life. Every day his newspaper tells the pub- 
lic in one form or another that it is perfect. If the public is 
perfect in everything, it follows, from Dodge’s point of 
view, that it is wrong to differ from the public in anything. 
It is presuming for a man to claim the right to be different 
from his neighbors in his speech, manners, dress or habits. 
For no matter how trivial and harmless these differences may 
be in themselves, they imply that the public is in its speech, 
manners, dress or habits less than perfect. In the name of the 
public, Dodge is the enemy of difference in any form in 
which it appears. He uses the freedom of the press which he 
enjoys to keep others from offending the public by being in 
their own way free. 

Cooper was aware that not all newspaper editors were men 
like Steadfast Dodge. Some of Cooper’s own friends were 
editors—Colonel Prentiss of the Cooperstown Freeman's 
Journal and William Cullen Bryant of the New York Post, 
among others. Cooper had been able to say some good things 
about the press in his earlier work on America, Notions of 
the Americans;'* but Notions of the Americans was a deter- 
mined effort to praise everything about America. It is one of 
those happy nostalgic memories of life at home that are some- 
times written by Americans living happily abroad. If Notions 
of the Americans reflects Cooper’s views about the press at 
that time, then he changed his views suddenly and sharply, 
only a little while after. Even before he returned to America 
he was involved in political quarrels with New York news- 
papers, and after these quarrels Cooper never spoke well of 
the press. Individual editors might still be his friends, but in 
writing about editors as a class he found it more important 
to write about their faults rather than their virtues, about 
the harm they did rather than about the good that they 
might do. 
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While intrusion on private life was for Cooper one of the 
great faults of the press, this was by no means its only fault. 
Cooper never asserted, as far as I can recall, that the press 
was an intruder wherever it went; but the tendency of his 
writing as a whole is to show the press as an intruder, even 
in the field of public affairs, where it obviously has a func- 
tion to perform. In his novel The Crater one of the causes 
of the downfall of a Utopian colony in the South Seas is the 
arrival of a printer who sets up a paper, The Crater Truth- 
Teller. 

In Cooper’s last novel, The Ways of the Hour, we are 
shown the unfortunate influence of the press in the admin- 
istration of justice through trial by jury. Cooper opposed 
trial by jury for the very reason which we use to justify it— 
it is a reflection of public opinion. Jurors under the guise of 
finding facts often in effect nullify unpopular laws or prevent 
the application of the laws to cases in which public opinion 
is against applying them. If we assume with Cooper that our 
laws are sound because they are the laws of a democratic 
government, then there is considerable force to his argu- 
ments against jury trial. Cooper shows us in The Ways of the 
Hour the law administered not in the courtroom but outside 
it. The jury brings into its deliberations all of the prejudices 
of the individual jurors, all of the rumors and misinforma- 
tion that have been industriously spread by both sides and 
circulated by the newspapers. In the novel, even medical 
witnesses who testify are influenced in their statement of 
medical facts by public opinion on what these facts are. 

Whatever we may think of trial by jury we are not com- 
pletely happy about the role of newspapers in relation to 
jury trials. We read eagerly everything in the newspapers 
about an interesting case and are at once confronted with 
this dilemma: Are those who have read so much in advance 
of the trial equipped to be impartial jurors, for is it not likely 
that they have prejudged the case? Are those who have read 
nothing fit to be jurors at all, for is it likely that they have 
enough interest in public affairs to be entrusted with their 
administration? To Cooper, the answer to the dilemma was 
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that no statement of any kind should be published by any 
newspaper about a case while it was pending in court." 

Cooper’s suggested remedy may strike us as more drastic 
than the evil which it is intended to cure. For while it was 
Cooper’s idea that to protect democracy the public must be 
watched, we still hold to the more conventional idea that the 
government and the administration of justice will always 
bear watching. Our idea has become even more firmly em- 
bodied in the law than it was in Cooper’s day. Newspaper 
reports of public proceedings, including trials, are privileged 
and cannot be the subject of libel suits so long as the reports 
are accurate.’® 

It would be only a slight caricature of Cooper’s views to 
say that he believed in reversing the generally accepted form 
of the doctrine of laissez-faire. The conventional form of this 
doctrine is that government should let people alone; Cooper’s 
version is, the people should let government alone. We cer- 
tainly do not let government alone, or if we do, we do so 
from what we believe are unworthy motives. When we are 
acting as we believe good citizens should, we offer our advice 
to Our mayor, congressman, senator and president. It is of- 
ten unsolicited. But oddly enough, it is often solicited by 
one part of the government against another part. When im- 
portant legislation is pending and the president or some 
other high official makes a radio speech on behalf of the 
legislation, he is actually asking the public to use its influ- 
ence on another part of the government, the Congress. The 
legislation may be extremely complicated; we may have fol- 
lowed its course only casually in newspapers. But we tend to 
feel ashamed if we do not have clear precise views on its 
merits, and to stifle our shame, we take one position or an- 
other on it. We may only be echoing our newspaper or the 
radio commentator to whom we listen. But we feel that we 
have performed a duty by having taken a stand. 

Fenimore Cooper would say that we should have respected 
our shame, and that it would have been better for us to have 
no opinions than to have adopted them so irresponsibly.1* 
This may seem to us at first glance a counsel to idleness. But 
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perhaps today more than ever, when there are so many pres- 
sures on us to have so many opinions on so many complex 
subjects, it is not so much a counsel to idleness as a counsel to 
courage, a counsel to take thought for ourselves and to have 
the courage to admit our own failures of thought rather than 
to adopt unthinkingly the thoughts of others. Behind the 
question of the responsibility of the press is the question of 
our own responsibility. Perhaps, in the final analysis, what 
Cooper is saying to us is, that if we would be free we must 
be responsible, and that in accepting our responsibility we 
must accept it with an awareness of its limitations. Cooper 
is not urging us to be ignorant but is urging us to attain the 
highest and most difficult form of knowledge, the knowledge 
of our own limitations and ignorance. 


1 Homeward Bound, 106. (In these notes page reference to Cooper’s 
novels are from the edition of D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 

2The American Democrat (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931), 174. 

3 Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, November 22, 1838. And 
see also, Ethel R. Outland, ‘The Effingham’ Libels on Cooper (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1929) . 

4¥For example, The American Democrat, vii-viii, and Home as Found, 7. 

5 Fox’s Libel Act, 1792 (32 Geo. 3, c. 60). This act and the 18th century 
cases leading up to it are discussed in W. S. Holdsworth, A History of 
English Law (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1922-1938) Vol, X, pp. 
672-696. For the part played by the court of Star Chamber in creating 
the law of libel in the 16th and 17th centuries, see Holdsworth, Vol. V, 
pp. 208-212. 

6 New York Laws of 1805, ch. 90. Now in Article I, Section 8 of the 
New York Constitution and Section 418 of the N. Y. Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

7 The American Democrat, 141. 

8 Ibid. 64. 

9 See, for example, The Ways of the Hour, 58, and The American Demo- 
crat, 124. 

10 The American Democrat, 123. 

11 Home as Found, 250. 

12 Notions of the Americans (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
new edition, 1835), Vol. II, pp. 105-106, to the effect that the infrequency 
of libel suits proved how decent the tone of the press was, and that it was 
public opinion which kept the press within certain limits. Cooper may 
have believed these statements in 1828, when Notions was first published, 
po it is surprising that he allowed these statements to remain in the 1835 

ition. 

13 The Crater, chapter 29. 

14 The Ways of the Hour, 84-85. 

15 N. Y. Civil Practice Act, section 337. 

16 See, for example, Eve Effingham’s last words in Home as Found, 473, 
which are in effect a comment on the newspaper story at the end of 
Homeward Bound, 522. 
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WILLARD THORP * 


novels of Cooper produced in artists of all kinds, and 

in many places, that ‘“‘shock of recognition” which, as 
Melville once said, “runs the whole circle round.” Before 
we consider more specifically the power Cooper had over 
readers and critics in foreign lands, I should like to recall 
for a moment how once he stood, hand in hand, with genius, 
all over the world. 

When the French sculptor Pierre Jean David had complet- 
ed his bust of Cooper which, I believe, is still in possession 
of the family, he wrote to the novelist: “I have also sent a 
copy of it to my native town, Angers; the inhabitants there 
have placed it in the museum, and all admirers of your sub- 
lime genius are happy to have so favorable an opportunity 
of studying your features. . . . I am going to send several of 
them to different Towns in France where I have friends who 
appreciate the excellence of your works.” In the winter of 
1851-52 one of Berlioz’ most delightful overtures, begun 
twenty years before and much revised, was performed in 
London under the title Le corsaire rouge. Behind this title 
lies the story of Berlioz’ profound admiration for Cooper and 
especially for Red Rover which in French editions was called 
Le corsaire rouge. Cooper had died in September, 1851. Ber- 
lioz’ new name for his overture was his commemorative tri- 
bute. In 1863 Count Leo Tolstoy paid Cooper a silent tri- 
bute of another kind. He paraphrased whole pages from him 
in writing The Cossacks. Coming nearer to our day and toa 
time when Cooper is supposed to have been deserted by men 
and taken over by boys, we read in Conrad’s essay “Tales of 
the Sea” (1898): “In [Cooper’s] sea tales the sea interpene- 


r \HERE was a time, it is pleasant to remember, when the 


* Dr. Thorp, who is in charge of the Special Program in American Civil- 
ization at Princeton University, is a co-editor with Professor Robert E. Spiller 
of the recent three-volume Literary History of the United States. 
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trates with life; it is in a subtle way a factor in the problem of 
existence, and, for all its greatness, it is always in touch with 
men, who, bound on errands of war or gain; traverse its im- 
mense solitudes. . . . His method may often be faulty, but 
his art is genuine. The truth is within him.” Conrad con- 
cludes by declaring that Cooper’s qualities of profound 
sympathy and artistic insight, to which he had surrendered 
as a young man, had withstood “the brutal shock of facts 
and the wear of laborious years.” He had never regretted 
his surrender. 

But the most touching of all the tributes we might sum- 
mon up at this time comes from the last hours of Franz Schu- 
bert. In November, 1828 the composer was deathly ill of the 
typhus. One week before he died he wrote this letter to his 
friend Schober. 


Dear Schober: I am ill. I have had nothing to eat or 
drink for eleven days now, and can only stagger feebly 
and uncertainly between armchair and bed... . If I 
take food I cannot retain it. So please be good enough 
to help me out in this desperate state. with something 
to read. I have read Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, 
The Spy, The Pilot, and The Pioneers. If by any chance 
you have anything else of his, do please leave it for 
me with Frau von Bogner at the coffeehouse. My 
brother, who is responsibility personified, will bring it 
over to me without fail. 


Cooper was justly proud of his great popularity with Euro- 
pean readers. He was also characteristically annoyed because 
the American press ignored the extent of his European 
vogue. In a statement prepared, it is conjectured, for Rufus 
Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, he bursts out angrily: 
“The Spy was quite as successful in Europe, as in America. 
It was early translated into most of the languages of Christen- 
dom, including those of Russia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
etc., and I got credit in my own country, for being translated 
into French and German! I have always been properly 
grateful that so much truth and so little falsehood have been 
circulated concerning myself. At a time when the tales were 
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translated into eleven different languages, and in several in- 
stances when there were two or three translations into the 
same tongue, I was liberally credited in the American Re- 
views with the honour of German and French.” 

What scholars have subsequently discovered about the 
Cooper vogue in Europe, his friend Samuel F. B. Morse 
observed at first hand: “I have visited, in Europe, many 
countries,” Morse wrote in 1833, ‘‘and what I have asserted 
of the fame of Mr. Cooper I assert from personal knowledge. 
In every city of Europe that I visited the works of Cooper 
were conspicuously placed in the windows of every bookshop. 
They are published as soon as he produces them in thirty- 
four different places in Europe. They have been seen by 
American travellers in the languages of Turkey and Persia, 
in Constantinople, in Egypt, at Jerusalem, at Ispahan.” 

Cooper’s debut in England, the appearance of the Colburn 
pirated edition of Precaution, is an amusing episode in the 
history of his fame. The novel was issued anonymously, and 
the tradition is that the London publisher believed it to be 
the work of an English lady of rank. The reviews were extra- 
ordinarily kind. Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine com- 
mended the novel because it would please both young and 
old—the former because “it is full of marriages, and the lat- 
ter because it inculates, in every page, the value of precau- 
tion in entering on the matrimonial state.”” The Gentleman’s 
Magazine found the novel a spirited performance, worthy of 
a distinguished place among works of entertainment. 

Cooper’s good fortune continued with the notices of the 
likewise anonymous Spy, though the subject-matter might 
well have annoyed the English reviewers. Faults were found, 
of course, but it is evident that Cooper is beginning to per- 
suade the old country that tales of American life can be 
worth reading. The Ladies’ Monthly Museum says so specifi- 
cally: “This is an American novel, a species of literary com- 
modity which a few years ago was very rare, and, at the same 
time, very worthless. But the case is now materially altered.” 
Even with the publication of The Pilot, which was a direct 
challenge to Walter Scott, Cooper’s luck with the reviewers 
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held. There were even favorable comparisons with English 
novelists of the sea. The Monthly Review was almost alone 
in its churlish disapproval of Cooper’s growing success in 
England. “The voice of fame has lauded this work to the 
skies; and though we cannot admit that, in this instance at 
least, it has been ‘unerring’, it has convinced many readers 
that the ‘Pilot’ is a capital novel.” 

Until the time when Cooper became a controversial figure, 
with the publication in 1828 of his Notions of the Ameri- 
cans, this same general pattern of impartial judgment, 
though always with more praise than fault-finding, continues 
in the British reviews. There are occasional surprises. Cer- 
tain of the novels now considered inferior, Lionel Lincoln, 
for example, received a disproportionate amount of com- 
ment, though in this instance the book was not liked. On the 
other hand Red Rover was in some quarters given the kind 
of extravagant praise with which the Continental critics 
greeted it. The Monthly Magazine said boldly: ‘Cooper 
could not have written the tales of Scott, nor could Scott have 
written those of Cooper. Sir Walter has indeed ventured, 
and in the opinion of numbers talked learnedly of storms and 
battles; but it must be a grudging, or a timid, or a despic- 
able spirit that refuses to admit Cooper's superiority.” 

During the first ten years most of the notices and reviews 
appeared in the more popular or lighter-weight journals. 
Few of the great reviews and quarterlies, such as the Edin- 
burgh Review, seemed aware of the phenomenon of an 
American novelist in high favor with English readers. Their 
neglect was largely due, however, to the nature of their re- 
viewing. They seldom noticed individual works but pre- 
ferred omnibus reviews or literary articles of a general na- 
ture. By the early 1830’s when Cooper had produced a sub- 
stantial body of work, they rather handsomely made up for 
their early indifference. Even the haughty Athenaeum came 
through in the proper spirit when it reviewed The Bravo in 
1829. After scolding Cooper for presuming to offer his 
American prejudices for sale in the British market, it goes 
on to say: “With these very serious drawbacks Cooper is, 
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nevertheless, an author whom we love. . . . His heart is alive 
to all emotions, whether of heroism or pathos—of tenderness 
or of sorrow. . . . If he is great at sea, he is still greater when 
he has his foot on his native shore: in the American wilder- 
ness he is without a rival.” 

The British reading public adopted Cooper as one of the 
great novelists of the day. Miss Mitford, writing to a friend 
in 1824, fairly raved over her discovery of him. “Pray have 
you read the American novels? I mean the series by Mr. 
Cooper—‘The Spy,’ etc. If you have not, send for them, and 
let me hear the result. In my mind they are as good as any- 
thing Sir Walter Scott ever wrote. . . . I envy the Americans 
their Mr. Cooper. Tell me how you like “The Pilot’. ‘There 
is a certain Long Tom who appears to me the finest thing 
since Parson Adams.” Thackeray thought Leatherstocking 
“better than anyone in Scott’s lot.” For once in conjunction, 
both Disraeli and Gladstone expressed to James Grant Wil- 
son their preference for Cooper over all other American 
writers. During the last year of his life Matthew Arnold read 
The Pioneers aloud to his family. He found some of it bor- 
ing, but noted, more enthusiastically than accurately, in his 
letter to his daughter Lucy: “It is wonderful how the topog- 
raphy and manners gain in interest by having been in the 
country: the country described in the novel is round the 
Owego lake, in western New York; I cannot find it in the 
map, but it must be near Binghamton, where I have lectured, 
and where I insisted, though they thought me mad, in going 
out in the awful cold, when I arrived just before dark, in 
order to see the youthful Susquehanna.” 

Some years ago I was given a quick ocular demonstration 
of what Cooper meant in days past to the English under- 
graduate. The Librarian of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
had just shown me through the Fellows’ Library which had 
until very recently, of course, been closed to undergraduates. 
He asked me if I would care to see the remarkable subscrip- 
tion library which the undergraduates themselves had begun 
more than a hundred years ago for their own profit and en- 
tertainment. He thought I might find it interesting because 
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it contained so many American works. It proved to be so. 
There, along with Mark Twain, Mrs. Stowe, Bret Harte, and 
many contemporaries of theirs, were three shelves of Cooper 
novels. They had been much read, for in most instances the 
original bindings had been replaced. 

Anyone familiar with the life of Cooper knows abou: the 
happy months which he and his family enjoyed during their 
first sojourn in France, after their arrival in Paris in 1826. 
Lafayette was most kind and hospitable. The Princess Galit- 
zin, who, in the P. S. of a letter had written “the moment I 
see ‘American novel by Cooper’ my heart leaps,” invited 
him repeatedly to her soirées. Mrs. Cooper confided to her 
sister: “They make quite a lion of him and Princesses write 
to him, and he has invitations from Lords and Ladies. He 
has so many notes from the Princess Galitzin, that I should 
be absolutely jealous, were it not that she is a grandmother.” 
As the second winter in France came round, Cooper’s ac- 
quaintance among the great was so extensive that on one eve- 
ning he visited a half-dozen houses, commencing with din- 
ner at the hétel of the Lord High Chancellor of France and 
ending with a legation ball given (it appears) by the Russian 
ambassador. 

The literary great and soon-to-be-great were equally kind. 
Walter Scott called, and thereafter he and Cooper saw each 
other frequently. Mrs. Cooper noted: “He was with us sev- 
eral times, and treated Mr. Cooper like a son or younger 
brother in the same vocation.” The two lions of the hour 
joked together about the way they were being lionized. Most 
touching of the honors shown Cooper by men of letters was 
the spaniel-like devotion of the debutant Eugéne Sue, whose 
career, as we shall see, he profoundly affected: In the preface 
to his Plick et Plok (1831), Sue wrote of Cooper’s work as 
the expression of the wishes, the needs, the power of his 
country—the history of America dramatized. In requesting 
that Cooper accept a copy of the novel he noted with pride 
that the reviewers had done him the great honor of compar- 
ing his youthful efforts with “your admirable and impressive 
productions.” But such flattering comparisons he knows to 
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be undeserved, “for like the poor man of the Gospel, I come 
away improverished, bearing only a few forgotten ears, from 
the vast and fertile field of the rich man.” Sue’s next novel, 
Atar-Gull, was dedicated to Cooper, with handsome words 
of praise for his having invented the maritime novel and a 
paragraph elevating him to the company of Scott and Goethe. 

Beginning with the translation of The Spy in 1822, edi- 
tions in English and French of Cooper’s novels arrived on the 
Paris stalls as rapidly as the translators and publishers could 
prepare them, in almost every instance within the year of 
their publication in English. Between 1822 and 1828, eigh- 
teen titles appeared, including six reissues of the more popu- 
lar novels. By 1855 there were four collective editions of 
Cooper’s works. 

It was fortunate for Cooper’s reputation in France that 
one of his earliest translators was A. J. B. Defauconpret, a 
workman equal to his task. A solicitor who had had reverses, 
this gentleman established himself in England, a country he 
seems never to have liked, and began to turn out with great 
facility translations of Sterne, Fielding, Scott, and Marryat. 
He even tried writing historical novels, which no one remem- 
bers today. 

In translating Cooper Defauconpret simplified the style; 
condensing occasionally, thereby cutting down the abund- 
ance of detail which is often delightful in Cooper. He ap- 
pears to have seen well enough what Cooper was imagining, 
but not to have listened very accurately to his forest sounds. 
The translator’s prejudices sometimes show through. He did 
not, for example, permit French readers to learn the worst 
that Cooper had said about New France in the Last of the 
Mohicans. The absurd language and actions of M. Le Quoi 
in The Pioneers did not seem amusing to him. Therefore he 
refused to make them so in his translation. 

When, later on, the firm of Gosselin brought out the 
Works of Fenimore Cooper in thirty volumes (1836-1852) in 
new versions by Defauconpret, the translations were not 
much changed, but the translator now spoke up in his copi- 
ous notes whenever Cooper’s ideas offended him. He objects 
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to what is said of Montcalm in The Mohicans. Apropos of 
M. Le Quoi, he regrets that Americans (and Englishmen) 
have such strange notions of the French character. He dis- 
approves of Cooper’s Protestantism, but is glad to back him 
up in his slighting references to the English. Later transla- 
tions of six of the novels by Laroche and Montémont are far 
more accurate than Defauconpret’s, but the devoted solici- 
tor deserves to be remembered for having presented his brief 
for Cooper so faithfully. 

Cooper’s social success was paralled by his rapid rise in 
critical favor. By 1824 the Revue Encyclopédique was willing 
to predict at the time of the publication of The Pilot, the 
third of the novels to be translated, that Cooper would soon 
rival his master, Walter Scott. Lionel Lincoln cooled the 
warmth of the reviews a little, but the Last of the Mohicans 
made all well again. In its preliminary notice of the novel, 
Le Globe gave the signal for a change in attitude. Cooper 
was no longer to be considered a more imitator, however in- 
teresting, of Sir Walter. His new novel showed him to be an 
original writer. 

In the first detailed general survey of Cooper’s novels, in 
the Globe for June 19, 1827, the reviewer, with some repub- 
lican bias, goes much further. Scott’s Toryism is deprecated 
and Cooper is praised for taking part in the great struggle in 
which the human race is now engaged. The American novel- 
ist is invariably a citizen and a philosopher. In everything 
he writes one finds reason without bias, moral sentiment, a 
profound faith in liberty, equality, religious ideas, his native 
country, and the dignity of human nature. In short, one sees 
in Cooper the noble type of the American republican. Even 
the more balanced general article in the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique for November 1827 ends deferentially. His defects 
are those generally met with in historical novels, but Mr. 
Cooper is a writer, nevertheless, whose fine talent and noble 
character deserve to be highly esteemed. 

There was some falling off in French enthusiasm for 
Cooper after 1830 but his vogue was renewed late in the 
decade, especially with the publication in 1840 of The 
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Pathfinder, called in French Le Lac Ontario, ou Le Guide. 
It was this novel which inspired Balzac’s well-known appre- 
ciation of Cooper in the Revue Parisienne for July 25, 1840, 
in the course of an article on the state of letters at that time. 


Leatherstocking is a statue, a magnificent moral her- 
maphrodite, born half-savage, half-civilized. I do not 
know if the extraordinary work of Walter Scott has 
given us any creation as magnificent as this hero of the 
savannahs and the forests. 


The subject of Lac Ontario is extremely simple; it is 
tale itself. 


I like these simple subjects; they indicate a powerful 
conception and are always full of richness. The first 
part of the book includes a picture of Oswego, one of 
the rivers which flow into Lake Ontario and along 
whose banks savages wait to fall upon the traveller. 
Here Cooper becomes again the great Cooper. The des- 
cription of the forests, the waters of the river and its 
rapids, the tricks of the savages which the Big Serpent, 
Jasper and the Pathfinder foil, make up a series of mar- 
vellous pictures. Such passages are the despair of every 
novelist who has tried to follow in the footsteps of 
the American author. Never has topographical writing 
encroached further upon painting. This is the school 
where the literary landscape painter should study; all 
the secrets of the art are here. From page to page the 
dangers present themselves naturally; there is no at- 
tempt to set the stage. You yourself seem to bend down, 
under the great trees, to mark the print of a moccasin. 
The perils spring so directly from the accidental fea- 
tures of the landscape that you examine attentively the 
rocks, the trees, the waterfalls, the bark canoes, the 
bushes. It is impossible to separate the earth, the trees, 
the waters from the incidents of the story which excite 
you. And the characters become, as they really are, of 
small account against the great scene which you scan 
without ceasing. 
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zac expressed for him. In no other country do the reviews of 
his novels shine with such illustrious names. Sainte-Beuve, 
at the age of twenty-four, reviewed Red Rover handsomely 
in Le Globe. After recording some faults, he ventures the 
opinion that Cooper, in creating Hawkeye and Tom Coffin 
evinces the same power which moved Rabelais, Le Sage, and 
Richardson when they created Panurge, Gil Blas, and Claris- 
sa. No writer, he continues, has understood the sea better 
than Cooper, its sounds and its hues, its calm and its storms; 
none has felt so strongly the appeal which the ship has for all 
who man it. Cooper is inexhaustible in his ability to convey 
this vague but profound emotion. The Dolphin of Red 
Rover comes from the same ship-yard as the Ariel of The 
Pilot. Both seem to have received life the instant they felt the 
waves under their keels and the sailors climb on board. 

George Sand is also found in this galére. Her critical works 
are not numerous. The appreciation of Cooper which she 
wrote in 1856 is all the more precious, coming, as it does, 
from the last period of her tumultuous and richly creative 
life. She wished to speak up for qualities in his writing which 
others had not sufficiently valued. Enough had been said, 
though she granted that it should always be acknowledged, 
of his realism, his love of detail, the materialism, even, with 
which he depicted life in America. Devoted to his country, 
he nevertheless rose above the life of the America of his time. 
[How Cooper would have liked this.] His aspirations were 
for things higher than those which moved his countrymen: 
for poetic revery, and the feeling for liberty which character- 
izes the true artist. In Leatherstocking, Cooper’s inner self is 
seen, adventurous, generous, idealistic, and naive. 

Cooper’s novels inspired a new genre of French fiction, th 
roman d’aventure. Its long history begins in 1829 with the 
publication of Balzac’s Le Dernier Chouan ou la Bretagne en 
1800, later known as Les Chouans. In this novel about the 
the struggle of the forces of the Republic in suppressing the 
uprising of the Royalist peasants, the Chouans, the influence 
of Cooper can be found in many places—in the drawing of 
character, in descriptive passages, in the style and language. 
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But what Cooper had chiefly taught the young French novel- 
ist was to make the recent history of his own country exciting 
and mysterious and to transfer the qualities of the proud and 
vengeful American Indians to the half-civilized Royalist 
peasants of western France. 

About the same time another young writer, Eugéne Sue, 
was stimulated to do with French maritime life what Cooper 
had done in his stories of adventure on the open ocean. Sue 
knew very little about the sea at first hand though he had 
sailed to the Antilles and had served at the naval battle of 
Navarino as an assistant surgeon. But his fertile imagination 
and the inspiration of Cooper sufficed for the production of 
a half-dozen novels about sailors and pirates. In the preface 
to the 1831 edition of Plik et Plok Sue declared that before 
the success of Cooper’s sea stories it would have been auda- 
cious to attempt to interest the French public in the habits 
and characters of mere sailors. Inspired by the American 
master, he had now made bold to try. That Sue had success- 
fully transferred the new genre to France the critics readily 
admitted. Figaro declared that he deserved encouragement 
and praise for having attempted to give to France a genre 
for which previously she had been forced to envy America. 

The name of Eugéne Sue is connected with still another 
variety of the roman d’aventure which has had an immense 
vogue in France and which indirectly but no less certainly 
Cooper inspired. In his Mystéres de Paris (1842-43) Sue 
wrote: “Everyone has read the wonderful passages in which 
Cooper, the Walter Scott of America, has depicted the sav- 
age ways, the picturesque and poetic language, the thousand 
tricks in warfare of his Indians. We are going to try to show 
the reader some episodes in the life of other barbarians as 
much outside civilization as the savages so well drawn by 
Cooper.” Aided by the success of Dumas’ Les Mohicans de 
Paris ten years later (1854-58), the novel of Paris underworld 
life, in which the inpenetrable forests of Cooper have be- 
come the sinister alleys of the city and his Indians, the Apa- 
ches of low dives and thieves’ hide-outs, had started on its 
course. The constant warfare waged in these novels between 
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criminals and detectives are the exotic transplantation in a 
strange soil of Cooper’s ceaseless war between the vanishing 
red man and his white destroyer. 

While this transformation of Cooper’s forest life into the 
Paris underworld was taking place, two French novelists 
were directly imitating him, to their considerable profit. 
Gabriel Ferry’s Le Coureur des Bois, which went through a 
dozen editions within a short time of its publication in 1853, 
uses for its hero the French-Canadian type of frontiersman, 
as the title indicates, though the scenes take place in the 
Mexican forests which Ferry had explored with a guide in 
1832. The novels of another disciple of Cooper, Gustave 
Aimard, are distinctly sub-literary, but he was for years the 
idol of the French school-boy. Between 1858 and the year of 
his death, 1883, his literary production-line turned out more 
than twenty Cooperesque novels, about half of his total out- 
put. A few titles will indicate how shameless an imitator he 
was: The Pirates of the Prairie (1858), The Scalper of the 
Ottawas (1866); The Eagle of the Dacotabs (1878), The 
Friend of the Whites (1879). 

The European enthusiasm for Cooper struck Germany at 
a very propitious moment. Her liberal thinkers and writers 
were depressed by the post-Napoleonic settlement and chafed 
under the domination of Prussia and Austria. Hope for a 
unified Fatherland was dead. By 1817 the great tide of migra- 
tion to America had set in and the port of Liverpool 
swarmed with Germans who were seeking freedom in the 
new world. The literary and political movement called 
Young Germany would not emerge until the 1830’s but 
premonitions of it were already heard. To those who were 
leaving Germany Cooper’s novels provided the picture of 
America which they wanted. For those who remained 
behind Cooper offered consolation and escape. 

Translations were abundant. In 1824 The Spy and The 
Pioneers were issued in two versions, as well as one transla- 
tion of The Pilot. In 1825 Lionel Lincoln arrived. In 1826 
there were two more issues of The Spy and the first two 
translations of The Last of the Mohicans. The roll increases 
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year by year. A mere glance at the check list of translations 
of Cooper in Barba’s monograph, Cooper in Germany, is 
enough to show that his popularity was prodigious and con- 
tinued well into this century, even though in the later years 
he became, as he did in America, an author “fiir die Jugend.” 
The translations cited, most of them accorded one line in the 
check list, fill ten pages for the years 1824-1911. 

Many of the German reviews were mere translations of 
notices in English periodicals and Cooper suffered in conse- 
quence from the warmed-over prejudices of the political 
partisanship which his writing occasionally aroused in Eng- 
land. But critical reactions in general were favorable. He was 
complimented for being as good a writer as Irving and a 
better American. He was inevitably compared to Scott, but 
frequently called his equal. The Literarisches Conversations- 
Blatt in July 1824 greeted him and his Pioneers at the begin- 
ning of a great career. It was certain that the author’s “beau- 
tiful and fervent emotions and the clarity of his ideas” would 
win him many friends and followers in Germany. The same 
journal was ready in 1826 to admit Cooper to the company of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Irving, Walpole, Brockden Brown, and Eng- 
land’s “Great Unknown.” It daringly predicted that he would 
be longer productive than Scott and that his works would, 
as time passed, keep their freshness and novelty better. Thus 
the reviews run, with occasional objections to Cooper’s raw- 
ness and extravagance, but with a constant emphasis on his 
splendid and authentic pictures of American life. 

As for Cooper’s influence in the creation of a new kind of 
writing in Germany, in comparison with what has already 
been said of the situation in France, there is little to tell. One 
minor novelist, Adalbert Stifter, living remote from the 
times in the Bohemian forest, was apparently stimulated by 
Cooper’s descriptions of nature. Johannes Scherr uses the 
theme of The Wept of Wish-ton Wish in his Die Pilger des 
Wildnis. Possibly the reason why there was no more direct 
imitation of Cooper by German novelists is the fact, as Barba 
suggests, that Germany was soon flooded with the novels of 
German-Americans who had known at first-hand the various 
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frontiers of North America. Some had settled as squatters or 
planters in the West. Some had actually lived among the 
Indians. The best known of these men is, of course, the Aus- 
trian monk Carl Postl who, having left his cloister to wander 
in America, began writing Indian novels under the name 
of Charles Sealsfield. His Tokeah or the White Rose, an 
Indian Tale, published in Philadelphia in 1828, reached 
Germany in 1833 as Der Legitime und die Republikaner. 
There are echoes of The Last of the Mohicans in it, but Seals- 
field was to move out on his own and become resentful of 
the usual coupling of Cooper’s name with his, especially 
since he had known frontier life at first hand, while Cooper 
had not “in his whole life ever seen a trapper.” In an anony- 
mous general review of Cooper’s work, published in the New 
York Mirror in 1831, Sealsfield does a good hatchet job on 
his American rival. Cooper’s Indians are too sophisticated. 
They talk too much and do too little. Natty Bumppo is mak- 
ing too many appearances and is altogether too garrulous for 
a man who loves solitude. Sealsfield admits to a grudging 
admiration for Cooper’s sea tales, but sours his praise by 
adding that it requires no great skill to draw sublimity from 
the ocean. 

The sixty novels of Friedrich Strubberg, who had known 
romance and adventure in west Texas, were directly influ- 
enced by Cooper, as were those of a later disciple, Baldwin 
Mdllhausen who in 1853 served as a topographer in a gov- 
ernment expedition sent out to discover the best route for a 
railroad to the Pacific. Méllhausen confessed his admiration 
for Cooper in his Tagebuch einer Reise vom Mississippi 
nach der Siidsee (1858). “I seemed,” he says in the account of 
his early travels with the Ottoe Indians, “to be realizing the 
dreams of my youth (dreams conjured up certainly by 
Cooper and Washington Irving), when I sent a bullet 
through the skull of a bear, or gave some mighty stag the 
coup de grace.” 

The German reaction to Cooper in the early years can 
best be sensed, I think, in noting the effect his novels had 
on Goethe, who read The Pioneers when he was seventy- 
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seven. A month later he read The Last of the Mohicans, in 
English, finishing it in three days. He was fascinated with 
them and read with the same pleasure, before the end of the 
year 1826, The Spy and The Pilot. In 1827 and 1828 he read 
The Prairie and Red Rover. Of The Prairie he wrote in his 
diary: “I marvelled at the rich materials and his ingenious 
handling of them. Such works as Cooper’s romances, with 
their extraordinary sensibility and easy flow of plot, are not 
completed without great labor.” It is reported that Goethe’s 
reading of Cooper stimulated him to propose that German 
writers should undertake the presentation of significant epi- 
sodes in American history. It seems also well established that 
his careful study of The Pioneers, on which he made notes, 
influenced one of his last works, the Novelle of 1828. 

The story of Cooper’s fame in the other countries of 
Europe must be more briefly told, for, except in the instance 
of Spain, it has not been investigated as it deserves to be. In 
Spain the critics all but ignored Cooper in the early years, 
whereas they treated Poe as a writer worthy of their serious 
attention. Yet Cooper was widely enjoyed in spite of the 
wretchedness of the Spanish translations. The heyday of his 
fame began with the appearance of Red Rover in 1839 and 
lasted for about twenty years. The Spanish translations were 
made from the French editions and were often so shamelessly 
cut that readers must have had to invent sections of the plots 
for themselves. It is impossible to follow the course of the 
publication of Cooper in Spain because of the custom of is- 
suing novels in folletin form, that is, as a continuing section 
of a newspaper, so arranged that eventually the whole work 
could be cut away and assembled by the reader if he wished 
to have the sheets bound up. Professor Ferguson believes it 
may well have happened that every Cooper novel translated 
to French eventually found its way to Spain along this curi- 
ous route. What the Spanish readers enjoyed in Cooper was 
probably the excitement and sentiment which they were 
soon seeking in the novels of Dumas, Sue, de Kock, and 
George Sand who presently replaced him in their favor. What 
the critics saw it is difficult to say because they turned to 
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Cooper when his vogue was passing. They indulge in the 
usual clichés, but what seems to have pleased them most was 
his primitivism and his national spirit. 

In Italy, as in Spain, the Cooper novels arrived from five 
to ten years after the dates of their appearance in England, 
France, and Germany. They became so much the rage there 
that an Italian scholar has concluded “that whatever knowl- 
edge nineteenth century Italians had of America was due in 
large measure, if not almost exclusively, to James Fenimore 
Cooper’s works.” Not even the severe charge by two Italian 
critics, Zorzi and Barbieri, that in The Bravo Cooper had 
deliberately distorted historical fact in order to blacken the 
name of Venice, dimmed Italian enthusiasm for that novel. 
These two gentlemen preferred their charges in 1835, the 
year in which the Bravo was translated into Italian. By 1838 
four editions of the Bravo had appeared and the Bonfanti 
Press in Milan was bringing out the Scelti Romanzi Storici 
de Fenimore Cooper. 

For the Scandinavian countries we have Longfellow’s tes- 
timony written to Cooper from Copenhagen in September, 
1835. “i cannot forbear expressing to you the pride I have 
felt as an American in finding your honorable fame so wide- 
spread through the North, in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
You have struck a chord, which thrills rapturously in the 
hearts of these descendants of the ancient Sea-Kings; and 
Riise tells me that in Denmark your writings are more read 
than those of Scott; and not only read in the city, but among 
the peasantry of the land. This is true, substantial fame. God 
grant that you may long enjoy it!” 

For Norway alone Professor Sigmund Skard has recently 
said: “Cooper, who in 1835 was read in every cultivated 
Norwegian home, became a part of the national inheritance. 
To Norwegians the frontier had no surprise, and Cooper's 
heroes pleasantly combined romantic freedom and good 
Protestant morality, in moccasins and leathern jacket.” 

Cooper is a classic in Russia. Acclaimed there as early as 
1839 by the critic Belinsky, his vogue has so long continued 
that by 1927 thirty-two Russian editions had appeared. 1 
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have been told that in the History of American Literature 
issued under the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1947, 
Cooper receives almost as much space as Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville together. 

Before concluding, I should like to call your attention to 
the significant fact that Cooper is making new conquests in 
a new language, a vulgar tongue which, I suppose, none of 
us in this learned company has deigned to learn. I have the 
evidenced before me. You can now purchase for a sum within 
the reach of all several Cooper novels in “Classics Illustrat- 
ed.” If you will look at the list of eighty-five works issued 
in this popular series of comic books, you will find that 
twenty-five of its titles are American. Melville is represented 
twice; Mark Twain, four times. As of old, Cooper is out in 
front by a long way—with seven titles. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON COOPER AS A 
SOCIAL CRITIC * 


ROBERT E. SPILLER * 


IFTEEN years ago I promised myself that I would never 

write another word about James Fenimore Cooper. He 

and I had maintained an uneasy intimacy for a decade 
or more and we were wearing each other down. Living with 
the master of Otsego Hall must never have been a very re- 
laxing experience; and I had specialized in reexamining his 
quarrels. My admiration for him as man and writer had risen 
constantly with the years, but I wished by then—this was in 
1936—to move on to further if no greener fields. 

He agreed, as we both felt that my view of his work, how- 
ever friendly, was somewhat restricted; and he was happy to 
turn the management of his reputation over to younger 
scholars. But the centenary of the death of ‘this great ro- 
mancer stirred my conscience. Here was my chance to satisfy 
another and quite contradictory promise to myself—the 
promise that someday I would review my thought on Cooper 
and try again to solve a problem that I had left unsolved— 
namely the relationship of his theory and practice of romance 
to his intense concern for social criticism. My generation had 
stated the problem more precisely than had Cooper’s con- 
temporaries and his first biographers and critics; but we had 
not solved it. Perhaps my impatience with Cooper in the 
middle thirties was in part caused, not by his recalcitrance, 
but by my own feeling of inadequacy. The more intensively 
I explored his criticism of America, of society at large, of 
life itself, the more hopeless I became of arriving at a for- 
mula which would resolve the critical dilemma. 
~* Robert E. Spiller is Professor of English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, President of the American Studies Association, and Honorary Fellow 


of the New York State Historical Association. His book, Fenimore Cooper, 
Critic of His Times, appeared in 1931 (N. Y.: Minton, Balch). 
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But now I could do what he could not—except in spirit~ 
I could return to the problem after an interval of absorption 
in other matters. Cooper couldn’t escape from himself, but 
I had succeeded in escaping from him. In those fifteen years 
I had grown older and American literary scholarship had 
matured. Further exploratory research on Cooper had been 
done by others. A restatement and review of the case might 
bring results now which would have been impossible before 
even though the corrosive action of time on the memory 
might rob me of the knowledge of detail that I once had. In 
fifteen years one could forget a good deal. 

When I began to work with Cooper in the early twenties, 
the two volumes of his correspondence had just been pub- 
lished and there were three biographies in addition to Bry- 
ant’s “Memoir”: an illustrated sketch by Mary E. Phillips, 
an excellent short one by W. B. Shubrick Clymer, and the 
classic American Men of Letters life by Thomas R. Louns- 
berry. To the last we owed, and still owe, most of our funda- 
mental concepts of the author of The Last of the Mohicans, 
as well as of the master of Three Mile Point—not always the 
same person. It is a sane, scholarly, well-informed, but large- 
ly and admittedly unsympathetic view. The closing or de- 
struction of his personal records by the death-bed wish of 
the author had not only limited the sources available, but 
had irritated the biographer to the point where he was in no 
happy mood about his task. At the same time that he gives 
us a just analysis of all of Cooper’s works and speaks of the 
author as a manly upholder of principle, he so emphasizes 
Cooper’s prejudices and irritability by repeated apologies 
for these traits that the final impression is one of a writer 
whose great gift of narrative was sadly damaged by his addic- 
tion to ideas. “Nature,” says Mr. Lounsbury, “he could de- 
pict, and the wild life led in it, so that all men stood ready 
and eager to gaze on the pictures he drew. He chose too often 
to inflict on them, instead of it, the most commonplace of 
moralizing, the stalest disquisitions upon manners and cus- 
toms, and the driest discussions of politics and theology.” ! 
So the biographer’s own prejudices and irritability are ex- 
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cited to statements as narrow as Cooper’s at the worst. 

The injury done by this authoritative biography stems 
from its perpetuation of the contemporary notion that 
Cooper’s system of political and moral ideas intruded upon 
his art as a novelist and destroyed an otherwise great talent. 
This is the genteel perversion of the sound romantic theory 
that the primary aim of literature is to give pleasure, a view 
which in the last years of the nineteenth century withheld 
recognition from Whitman and Melville, distorted our pic- 
tures of Poe, Hawthorne, and Emerson, and exalted Long- 
fellow and Irving to absurd heights of adulation. When the 
time came—in the later 1920’s and early 1930’s—for a general 
reversal of our classic literary judgments, Cooper also came 
in for reconsideration. Perhaps it was his good fortune that 
his reputation was then at a low ebb. Instead of a debunking 
of idolatry, the new biographical and critical studies set about 
systematically to restore a damaged reputation. Henry W. 
Boynton explored Cooper’s personal life from the few re- 
maining family documents which the novelist’s grandson 
now was giving to the public, emphasizing the strength and 
sweetness of character that Lounsbury so often mentioned 
without conviction. But the rest of us concentrated on the 
more difficult task of discovering intellectual and aesthetic 
values in his system of ideas and in its form of expression. 
Vernon L. Parrington, Marcel Clavel, Dorothy Waples, 
Ethel R. Outland, John F. Ross and I suddenly realized 
that we were working on essentially the same job: the analy- 
sis of Cooper’s social criticism, and an attempt to discover an 
organic connection between his ideas and his romantic narra- 
tive. 

The problem thus proposed could have been treated either 
in general terms or with reference to the specific case, for 
its implications extend far beyond the mere body of Cooper's 
thirty-two romances. There is the larger question as to 
whether the romance, as developed by Scott, Dumas, Hugo, 
Cooper, and others of that day, is by its nature antipathetic 
to the concept of art as a means of commenting upon life. 
Is it inevitably and always an escape from life, a mere instru- 
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ment of entertainment? Certainly throughout its history it 
has been used, especially by lesser writers, for the creation of 
thrills and horrors far more than for bridging the meaning 
of the past to the meaning of the present; but the greater 
romancers, from Shakespeare to Thomas Mann and W illiam 
Faulkner, have taken it as perhaps the most versatile and ef- 
fective form for serious fiction. Hawthorne, Melville, George 
Eliot, and Tolstoi cry out against the idea that romance and 
triviality are in any way synonymous. Cooper always claimed, 
as a writer of romance, the right to “a poetical view of the 
subject,” * at the same time that he argued that the only dis- 
tinctive trait that could be expected of American literature 
is “that which is connected with the promulgation of their 
distinctive political opinions.” Part of the “poetical view” * 
was the right to be faithful to ideas rather than limited to 
facts. Cooper’s attempt to use romance as it had been de- 
veloped in his day to contain his whole reading of life chal- 
lenged critical intelligence on the highest level. 

My own work with Cooper never aspired to such heights; 
instead it attempted a more circumstantial consideration of 
the problem. I asked, and I now ask again: Were his social 
and moral ideas, as Lounsbury seemed to believe, merely 
narrow prejudices which interfered with a richer form of 
narrative art? Or had they validity both in themselves and 
as an organic and necessary component of that art? 

The first task was obviously to reexamine Cooper’s system 
of ideas without reference to his art of romance. The for- 
mula as it presented itself to us in the early twenties was 
a simple one. James Fenimore Cooper was recognized as 
“the American Scott” (however much he might protest 
the implications), the writer of romance, the literary dis- 
coverer of the American wilderness, the first seaman-novel- 
ist to keep his ropes and sails as well as his tenses straight, 
the first American novelist to undertake the task of creating 
a “usable past” for American literature. But he was also, in 
his own view, a commentator on the American way of life 
and the principles of democracy, and his romances were 
often merely a means of conveying his views on the political 
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and social evils of his day. Should we continue to apologize 
for him in the second role? By a series of coincidences, or by 
some more subtle agency in human affairs, a half dozen of us 
suddenly shouted, “No!” at the same time—after criticism 
had remained virtually silent on the point for almost half 
a century. 

There are times in the affairs of men when ignorance has 
its uses. My special qualification for this task of reexamining 
the neglected side of Cooper’s work was the fact that his social 
criticism was the only part of his work that I knew. I prob- 
ably had read The Last of the Mohicans as a boy, but I had 
no interest whatsoever in Indians or wilderness scouts or 
crackling twigs when in 1922 I first discovered Cooper. I 
came to the study, so to speak, by the back door. I was not 
concerned with Cooper; I was concerned with social criti- 
cism. And I discovered that, whatever his excellences as a 
writer of romance, he was the leading literary critic of Ameri- 
can society prior to Thoreau and Whitman. It was not long 
before I also discovered that this was the way Cooper had, 
at least in his own opinion, undertaken his career as a writer. 
From Precaution in 1820 to The Ways of the Hour in 1850 
he thought of himself as a critic and reformer of the ways 
of men. His first concern was with the moral duty of parents, 
and his last preface begins: “The object of this book is to 
draw the attention of the reader to some of the social evils 
that beset us.” 

An author’s own judgment of his work may not be the best 
index to its value, but it is always a factor in determining 
that value. An author may succeed or fail either because of 
or in spite of his intention, but without that intention, the 
work would be something quite different from what it ac- 
tually turned out to be. Unfashionable as the historical 
method may be at this time, it seemed to me in 1922—and 
it still seems to me—important to consider an author’s plan 
and purpose as the starting point for critical analysis. And 
Cooper’s primary conscious purpose was always that of the 
social critic, an intention but vaguely realized in his early 
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novels but becoming consistently stronger and clearer as he 
studied his own work and developed his methods. 

My first attempt at appraising this side of Cooper’s work 
came in a brief chapter in The American in England (1926), 
a study in the growth of American cultural independence, as 
seen by American travelers. I had not thought Cooper im- 
portant to this study when I first made up my list of names 
to be included. Irving, Willis, and the official envoys were of 
course the important travelers, but there were, it appeared, 
some travel books on the Cooper list which Lounsbury had 
grudgingly called, “the best of their kind.” * An effort to 
obtain copies of these works testified to their rarity; a read- 
ing of them confirmed Lounsbury’s impression of their 
vigor. Cooper forced himself into the position of climax in 
my story. The appearance of his five books of travel (1836- 
1838) was simultaneous with and confirmatory of Emerson’s 
plea for the cultural independence of the American Scholar 
(1837). Here was the American “Man Thinking”; and his 
struggle to discover a meaningful relationship between lit- 
erary expression and American life was the epitome of the 
birth-struggle of a national! culture. Because of Cooper, my 
book suddenly became something more than a review of 
travel writings of a given time and place. He made me re- 
shape and completely rewrite a nearly finished book-length 
manuscript. 

The rest of my Cooper story is very much like his own. 
Just as he was drawn further and further into the writing 
of fiction almost against his will by a series of challenges, so 
I was drawn to him by the opening up of one problem or 
question after another. Once the value of the Sketches and 
Gleanings was established, it was obvious that their scarcity 
should be corrected, and new editions were called for. Ex- 
amination of the circumstances of original publication of 
these works led to the astounding discovery that no one 
knew why Cooper’s novels were usually issued in England 
prior to their American appearance. A study of international 
copyright conditions followed, with the establishment of a 
formula that goes far toward explaining the practical diffi- 
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culties in an American writer’s career during these forma- 
tive years of our literature.? And the intimate knowledge 
that I had thus gained of the seven central and formative 
years, 1827-1833, challenged me to broaden my perspective, 
to study the early and the late novels, and to produce works 
of over-all bibliography and criticism for which biography 
supplied a convenient pattern. The reprinting of a couple of 
minor works and the inevitable anthologizing followed as 
the excitement of the chase led me further and further into 
territory where I continued to think of myself only as a 
pioneer and never as a colonizer. But in 1936, with my special 
job of resurveying done in a half dozen different ways, I felt 
that it was time to turn Cooper over to others who could 
bring to him more of the old and primary spirit of romantic 
adventure that my work with him might have tended to 
obscure. 

In spite of my emphasis on social criticism, I have tried 
through all of this work never to reduce Cooper to the role 
of social critic at a sacrifice of appreciation of his gift for 
romantic narrative. His social criticism is a part—perhaps the 
most important part—of the material of which his stories are 
made, but they are still stories. The two elements in his art 
enhance each other. His moral, religious, economic, and poli- 
tical ideas furnish the equipment of a writer of fiction rather 
than of a preacher, statesman, journalist, or politician. Lit- 
erary ideas need not add up to a final and consistent position 
on any one problem because they are parts of human ex- 
perience and human experience is always fluent. We some- 
times try too hard to pin our writers down to intellectual 
systems; we should try more earnestly to study their ideas as 
controlling elements in their art. 

Nevertheless I was worried by my own failure to relate him 
in any significant way to the political wars between Jackson 
and the Whigs, to the economic theories of Malthus, Ricardo, 
and Adam Smith, and to the breakdown of Puritanism or the 
position of the Anglican Church in the colonies. Against such 
specific correlations I revolted instinctively, even though my 
conscience was not altogether easy. I see now that my prim- 
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ary concern was that of the literary rather than the social 
historian. I was interested in discovering the relationship of 
Cooper’s work to the domestic novel of manners and morals, 
to the novel of political and social purpose, to the Gothic and 
historical romance, as they flourished in the literature of 
England and of Europe in his day; and I was even more in- 
terested in figuring out just how and just how weli he had 
succeeded in defining and expressing the distinctively 
American body of facts and opinions which, according to 
his own theory, alone could make his work original and na- 
tive. Miss Waples tried to be charitable when she charged 
me with dismissing very lightly the whole matter of politics 
and being ‘‘as anxious as other critics to ignore that subject 
as if for Cooper’s sake.”* Her own work did that job much 
better than mine, for I was always inclined to relate him 
more to the instincts of the Federalist squire that was his 
father than to the battles of the Democratic and Whig par- 
ties of his own day because he accepted the terms of non- 
existent Federalism much more deeply and emotionally than 
he could the political partisanship of his own times. The 
correlation was psychological rather than consciously intel- 
lectual. Similarly I tried to relate his economic ideas more 
precisely to general economic theory and history by inviting 
an economist to collaborate with me on a new edition of 
Satanstoe, only to find that he had studied enough literature 
to realize that Cooper’s economic ideas were not precise and 
that the fact of their vagueness did not seriously injure their 
use in his novel. After all, Corny Littlepage was a gentleman 
of taste and action, not a scholar, and to have pictured him 
studying Adam Smith rather than the rules of surveying 
would have been a falsification of fictional truth. 

My final case rested, therefore, on such proofs as I could 
gather that Cooper’s general ideas about men and society 
were important to his own intentions and methods as a 
novelist; and that his novels were far more important than 
they otherwise would have been as a result of the serious and 
critical interest their author had in the life of his own times. 
I failed—more or less deliberately—to sort out and organize 
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any single body of those general ideas apart from their share 
in his equipment as an artist; and I failed—even more seri- 
ously, but more excusably too because Cooper also failed in 
this—I failed to show that his general ideas operated within 
his fictional method to help or hinder his art. It is this second 
failure rather than the first that makes me willing at this late 
date to come back to Cooper and raise the old questions 
about him again. Perhaps I am foolish to hope that some 
future Cooper scholar may come closer to success than have 


The first two volumes of Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought appeared the year after my American in 
England and was the chief incentive to my further work with 
Cooper. His challenge was sufficiently thrilling to a begin- 
ning scholar who had already opened up the trail. ‘““No other 
major writer, unless it be Whitman, has been so misunder- 
stood,” he wrote.’ ““That America has been so tardy in com- 
ing to know him as a man and a democrat, as well as a ro- 
mancer, is a reflection upon its critical acumen.” * Here was 
my laying on of hands by an elder scholar, and I took it in 


The fine mixture of economic and political theory of 
which the Jeffersonian Parrington was master gave his brief 
essay an authority which none of the full-length books on 
Cooper that soon appeared would command. But his book 
was not a history of American literature as its author believed 
it to be, and the weakness in his interpretation of such writ- 
ers as Poe and Emily Dickinson, where specific social content 
is almost non-existent, is also apparent in his interpretations 
of writers like Cooper and Whitman, where social content 
is central if not paramount. His essay on Cooper was a 
vigorous and needed correction of both the genteel critical 
perversions of Lowell and Lounsbury and the non-critical 
acceptance of the general reader of the day; but it did not 
go far enough to help with a new understanding of his art. 
Rather it prepared his novels for use as social documentation 
by the social and cultural historians from Dixon Ryan Fox to 
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Two other books on Cooper as social critic appeared 
within the following decade. Both made their contribution 
to the subject by doing what I had hesitated to do. Both 
developed theses as to what Cooper’s position on the politi- 
cal issues of his day might have been and both assumed or 
stated that his primary importance lay in his defense of a 
political position. Mr. Ross’ opens his monograph with the 
statement, “James Fenimore Cooper, ‘one of the great ro- 
mancers of the world,’ [quoting Brownell], was not primar- 
ily a romancer, but a purposeful critic of American civiliza- 
tion.” For Mr. Ross, Cooper represented “individualism 
thwarted by conflict with the herd,” ?° and served as a useful 
prophet of the degeneration of twentieth century society at 
a time when young followers of H. L. Mencken were imi- 
tating his braying tactics. It is a comment on the young Mr. 
Ross and his times rather than on Cooper and his. 

Miss Waples is to be taken more seriously. Building upon 
the earlier monograph of Ethel Outland," she analyses the 
political context in which Cooper found himself between 
1833 and 1851, and reaches the valid conclusion that because 
Cooper’s legal battles were prompted by his Whig detractors 
they were of specific political significance. She then carries 
her argument one step further and concludes, I think with- 
out evidence, that Cooper was therefore a partisan Jackson- 
ian Democrat. We must put her statement over against 
Cooper’s to appreciate the positive misuse she has made of 
negative evidence. She says, “Comparing Cooper’s publica- 
tions and his letters with the network of intrigues which poli- 
ticians were weaving in the state, we can discern in Cooper’s 
remarks a pattern of conscious adherence to such Democratic 
party as there was.” 1? Cooper, on the other hand, declares 
his non-partisanship: “Party is the most potent despot of the 
times. Its very irresponsibility gives it an energy and a weight 
that overshadows the regular action of government.” 1* 

None of these critics realized that Cooper was merely do- 
ing what any thoughful historical novelist must do: he was 
attempting to recapture his own past and to establish a cri- 
tical relationship between himself as artist and the material, 
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past and present, of his art. In so far as they supply insight 
into one half of the equation—i.e., the facts of Cooper's 
political thinking and associations—, they contribute to our 
understanding; but in so far as they warp the artist out of his 
orbit and point to his political actions and conclusions as 
ultimate values in themselves, they befog the issue more 
than they clear it. 

Only two other books of importance on Fenimore Cooper 
appeared during the period of my own active work, both of 
them by the same man, a French scholar to whom I owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude for his generous aid, especially 
while I was working on the bibliography of foreign editions. 
Marcel Clavel’s biography of the young Cooper—up to 1826— 
and his study of contemporary foreign criticism of all of his 
novels are each standard in its field,’ but neither is immedi- 
ately relevant to my present inquiry. 

There was a lapse in publication of books about Cooper 
between this date, 1938, and 1949 when Mr. Grossman’s 
biography appeared; but this lapse is not reflected in the 
publication of articles. Once the Cooper revival might be 
said to be established—about 1928—there were each year in 
learned and popular journals an average of three articles 
about Cooper or about some subject closely related to him. 
The total of such articles between 1920 and 1945, the period 
covered by the Leary list, '° is sixty-seven, as compared with 
almost exactly the same number for Irving, a few less for 
Bryant, 138 for Melville, 177 for Emerson, and 331 for Poe, 
The period 1946-1951 shows a swing from Poe and Emerson 
to Melville and Henry James, but Cooper’s average does not 
change greatly. This evidence seems to indicate a revival of 
interest in Cooper—principally in his social ideas—between 
1926 and 1936 which had sufficient momentum to continue 
but not to advance it for another decade or so. Interest in 
other American authors, notably in Melville, Thoreau, 
James, and Twain, shot forward in the forties, but that in 
Cooper, Irving, and the earlier group seems so far to have 
been static or retrogressive. 

A dozen of the Cooper articles on the Leary list appeared 
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in the journal American Literature, four in New York His- 
tory, and only one in the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association (a deficiency which was somewhat cor- 
rected after 1945). Many of these articles are, however, brief 
bibliographical or biographical notes or single unpublished 
letters in such journals as Modern Language Notes, Publish- 
ers Weekly, Notes and Queries, and Colophon. Several of 
them are French or German; a half dozen are of local interest 
through Cooper association. Single articles of more general 
critical interest appeared in Saturday Review of Literature, 
Yale Review, and American Mercury. 

An assessment of the value of these articles is a somewhat 
depressing experience. Trivia is the word to describe most 
of them. Among the subjects discussed are the Bread and 
Cheese Club, Cooper's Naval career (fit subject for the care- 
ful study it is now beginning to get), his visits to Michigan, 
Long Island, Italy, and France, his association with Scott, 
Lafayette, and others, the discovery of his one play, ‘Upside 
Down,” and further historical information on upper New 
York State politics, particularly the Anti-Rent War, and 
biographical information about his daughter Susan. Articles 
by the social historians in general carry more weight than 
do those by the literary historians, but neither group really 
comes to grips with any of the central critical problems sug- 
gested by the novels themselves or by the specifically critical 
prose. 

The classic type of article on literary sources and influ- 
ences shows slightly more encouraging results. Recently 
scholars have begun to take up the hint provided by Thomas 
R. Palfrey in his article on “Cooper and Balzac’”’,!® and by 
Dorothy Dondore in her piece on Satanstoe,"’ that Cooper’s 
material was, in appreciable part, supplied by his reading, 
and that he was an avid reader of travels and treatises as well 
as of the novels published in his day and of the Bible and 
Shakespeare. We have long known that such novels as Lionel 
Lincoln, The Bravo, and The Spy were the products of genu- 
ine research, but the destruction of the personal diaries and 
many of the letters and books has obscured the facts of his 
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reading and study to an extent that is not true of Poe, Mel- 
ville, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Emerson, for whom such 
sources are extant. Fortunately, Mr. James Beard has already 
shown by collecting many new letters that at least some of 
these sources are merely hidden and were not destroyed. H. 
H. Scudder, W. B. Gates, and others have made special 
source studies of Precaution, The Crater, The Sea Lions, 
and several other novels and have demonstrated that internal 
evidence alone is often enough to establish sources and 
demonstrate reading and study habits. More extensive stud- 
ies of this nature (for example, the influence of Shakespeare 
on Cooper’s plots, themes, characters, and general ideas) are 
in process, but much is still to be done. 

The existence of such studies is not so surprising as is the 
long time it took to produce them, even in the hey-day of 
the source-hunting method in American literary schclarship. 
Yet it is obvious that such stories as Mercedes of Castile, The 
Two Admirals, The Crater, The Monikins, and The Ways 
of the Hour must have specific sources. The influence of 
Scott too has been generally recognized but never closely 
examined, probably because of Cooper’s own horror of the 
idea; but Cooper was troubled by the idea of a confusion of 
his democratic political ideas with the feudal world of Scott 
and not necessarily by the possibility of a literary influence. 
Palfrey’s suggestion of a possible direct influence: from Balzac 
has not been followed up, nor until very recently has Coop- 
er’s debt to contemporary treatises like that of Henry Carey 
on economics or to Cook, Wilkes and other travel naratives 
been determined. It is apparent that the influence of his 
reading began with Precaution and continued straight down 
the thirty-two volumes of his romances. The rule works the 
other way too, for no one would protest the evidence of in- 
fluence of Cooper on Simms, Kennedy, Bird and other writ- 
ers of American backwoods romances as well as on other 
writers of Germany, France, and throughout the world. 
There are enough subjects of this kind to keep graduate stu- 
dents busy for a decade. 

But after all the returns are in, will the problem with 
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which I began my remarks and began my work on Cooper 
be solved at last? I think not. We will still be asking ques- 
tions about his fundamental ideas and about his use of those 
ideas to create works of romantic art. 

It is in this spirit that Mr. Grossman reopened the Cooper 
case two years ago with his remarkably satisfactory biography, 
a warmly appreciative study of the man and a thorough and 
discriminating explication of his work. Doctors and lawyers 
are often the best literary critics because, to judge literature 
fairly, one must have a rich knowledge of humanity in its 
weakness and in its strength. Mr. Grossman is the first critic 
to realize fully that Cooper’s work was a quest for ‘“‘a wholly 
adequate symbol in which to concentrate his tragic vision.” * 
He found no Dynamo and no Whale, but his intention was 
none the less noble for its failure. 

I would like to conclude these scattered remarks by calling 
all the younger Cooper scholars to take up the lines of 
thought that Mr. Grossman has suggested. To come nearer to 
its solution than we of my generation did, these scholars will 
have to use some of the newer methods of critical and his- 
torical study that have developed since 1925; for example, 
the methods of Parrington and Lovejoy in the history of 
ideas and the methods of Richards and of Lowes in the 
analysis of the psychology of the creative process. Because we 
know more about society and the ways of humans in group 
action than we once did, we can now better tackle problems 
in the history of literary ideas, whether in the sociological 
method of Parrington or the concept method of Lovejoy. Be- 
cause we know more about the functioning of the human 
mind than we once did, we can now better tackle problems 
related to the work of art itself and its creation, whether in 
terms of the method of psychological analysis of process of 
Lowes or of the semantic analysis of the work of art itself of 
Richards. 

I note that in recent lists of topics of work in progress dis- 
sertations have been announced or completed on “James 
Fenimore Cooper: Craftsman of Democratic Fiction” and in 
“The Moral, Social, Political, and Economic Ideas Under- 
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lying Cooper’s Attitude toward America.” There are hints in 
the phrasing of both of these topics that these scholars are 
attacking the old problems in new ways. 

The analysis of Cooper’s ideas must sort out the chaff from 
the wheat by distinguishing the different levels of value in 
them. First, there is the level of custom, fashion, manners, 
and etiquette. Because of his provincialism and his sensitiv- 
ity as an American criticized by British travelers for social 
deficiencies, Cooper was over-expressive in these matters and 
intrudes discussion of them into his stories. This fault is es- 
pecially manifest in stories where he is deliberately attempt- 
ing the novel of manners, such as Precaution, Home as 
Found, and Satanstoe. It is responsible for the charge of snob- 
bery in his own day and it has long interfered with just cri- 
tical appraisal of his work. It is the costume part of a cos- 
tume novel, of interest to the antiquarian and to the social 
and cultural historian, often in ways that Cooper himself 
did not anticipate. Where implicit in the story, it is an essen- 
tial part of the fictional properties; where explicit as part of 
author’s comment on his work, it seems to us today to be 
tactless and clumsy, even though the habit of author intru- 
sion was common in Thackeray and other nineteenth cen- 
tury novelists. 

The next level is the body of moral, religious, economic, 
and political assumptions which formed the intellectual en- 
vironment in which the boy Cooper grew up and which he 
could alter but never could totally reject. Here we find the 
doctrinal body of the Anglican Church, the Federalist politi- 
cal philosophy of Squire William and the laissez-faire eco- 
nomic doctrines of the philosopher-statesmen of the first re- 
public. 

Next we have the context of ideas of his own day, the Jack- 
sonian and pre-Civil War period in our history, a confused 
and uneven time which we are only now coming to under- 
stand more accurately with the aid of such creative historians 
as Roy Nichols, Paul Buck, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. This 
is the territory into which Miss Waples and Miss Outland 
ventured, a territory which has not even yet been sufficiently 
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charted to save the amateur historian from the perils of 
quick sand. 

Finally, we have, in the Lovejoy sense, the intellectual 
concepts which serve as constants in Cooper’s mind, which 
recur and develop in his work, and which can be correlated 
with such constants in the American mind and with the hu- 
man mind in the broader phases of its modern development. 
This is the ultimate form of Cooper study in so far as the 
history of ideas is concerned, a form to be regarded respect- 
fully by the unseasoned scholar. Sooner or later, however, 
such complete Cooper concepts as the Democratic American 
Gentleman, the Noble Indian, and the Wilderness Garden 
must be sorted out and defined as constants in his work, by 
which he may be accurately related to the history of ideas. 
Some progress has been made in developing this method by 
Constance Rourke and Henry Nash Smith who seek the fun- 
damental folk and myth-making elements in Cooper’s work 
as contributions to the creation of the American myth.’ Dif- 
ficult and tricky as this kind of scholarship is, it holds an 
exciting promise of enrichment of our understanding as lit- 
erary historians. 

The real Cooper job, however, is only just begun when 
the myth content of his work is thus more adequately de- 
fined. The problem still remains: How, in what stages, and 
to what extent was this content converted to the purposes of 
art? The one basic principle of which we can be sure here is 
that of free experimentation. Cooper was an insatiable ex- 
perimenter with methods but he was constant in his aim. He 
knew—and no other American writer of his day approached 
him in the keenness of his awareness—that American litera- 
ture had to be different in aim and method from the litera- 
ture of the Old World because it was dealing with a new hu- 
man experience. He also knew that original literary forms 
and modes could not be created on demand, that they would 
have to develop from the experimental application of the 
old ways of expression to the new material. His failure to 
evolve a literary methodology is token of his success as a 
pioneer, and he still has companions in his failure to solve 
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the technical problem. Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
William Faulkner, and John Steinbeck were still experi- 
menting in the 1920’s and 1930's with the problem of reduc- 
ing comment on a contemporary society to the terms of fic- 
tional art. May the problem remain forever unsolved, and 
the creative effort always a vital and experimental process! 
But in comparing Cooper to modern writers of romantic 
fiction, we should recognize that his emphasis on social com- 
mentary rather than on mere entertainment would put him 
more in a class with such writers as William Faulkner than 
with such writers as Kenneth Roberts. His very failure at a 
synthesis of the narrative elements of his stories with his 
unflinching critical examination of human social and per- 
sonal conduct in his times speaks the ambitious scope of his 
creative mind. The Crater is more daring as an experiment 
in fusing adventure with life than is The Monikins, and The 
Monikins is more daring than The Pioneers. The Pioneers 
is by far the most satisfying work of art of the three, and it is 
bettered by The Last of the Mohicans, yet if Cooper's con- 
tribution to American fiction had stopped with its nearest 
approach to success, the Leatherstocking tales, he would have 
been unfaithful to the terms of the American experiment. 
His art and thought are vital today because they were ger- 
minal in their own. We must stretch our academic minds in 
this fresh mountain air of Cooperstown if we are to tackle 
our problem again. 
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